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THE PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH’ 
By Dorothea McCarthy 2 


I 


I am very much pleased to have been invited 
to speak to you this morning; first, because I 
have recently come to some conclusions as a re- 
sult of my work in our Child Guidance Clinic 
which I think are quite exciting and basic to an 
understanding of the academic non-achievers 
who are the constant concern of educators; and 
secondly, because you as teachers of English are 
in a crucial position to identify and to help these 
children who are such serious academic casual- 
ties. I therefore welcome the opportunity of 
bringing some of our recent findings directly to 
you, who are in constant daily touch with chil- 
dren, in the hope that we may shorten the usual 
lag between research and educational practice. 
I want to talk with you this morning, not about 
English, but about the children in whom you 
are trying to develop effective use and apprecia- 
tion of English in all its oral and written forms. 

There are very wide individual differences in 
all capacities, which become quite marked by 
secondary school age. These are due: (1) to 
differences in native capacity, (2) to differences 
in opportunity and kind of training received in 
the language skills, and (3) to differences in the 
children’s emotional adjustment, which enable 
them to utilize these capacities and opportuni- 
ties to learn to varying degrees. The individual 
differences are so great that such traditional 
practices as, for example, uniform reading as- 
signments, are virtually unworkable; for mere 
differences in reading rate are so great that what 
takes one child a half hour to read may take 
another as long as six hours, if he finishes, which 
of course he isn’t likely to do. 

Psychologists have made a contribution in 
the past by attempting to measure native capac- 
ity with mental tests. This has provided the 
solution in some cases by showing which chil- 
dren are probably incapable of doing better 
academic work. But often this approach raises 
more questions than it answers, for in addition 
to identifying the incompetents, it reveals num- 
erous students of normal or superior intelligence 
who are doing failing or mediocre work and who 
might be termed “academic non-achievers,” 
who, as one school superintendent put it, “are 
not working up to their engines.” 

Educators have contributed chiefly by pro- 


viding the opportunities to learn, and they have 
been characteristically concerned with the con- 
tent and form of what is to be learned, and with 
refinement of methods of presenting material. 
But if we may carry the school superintendent’s 
analogy a little further we might say that it 
doesn’t help very much to know that you have 
a fine car with 8 cylinders and 400 horsepower, 
and to provide a good road to run on and a 
competent driver, if there is dirt in the gasoline 
or if the ignition system has a short circuit. The 
mechanic trying to start a stalled car often shows 
more flexibility in his thinking than some psy- 
chologists and educators do in dealing with chil- 
dren. In the child guidance clinic we usually 
have to try to serve as academic trouble-shooters 
when a child has reached an educational crisis, 
and try to determine why he isn’t “working up 
to his engine.” 

Much of our work is concerned with the 
academic cripples whose educational disabilities 
are extreme, and it is interesting to note what a 
large proportion of them are disabled in language 
functions either in its primary form of speech, 
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or in the closely interrelated secondary language 
functions of reading, spelling and writing which 
are the basic tools of academic achievement. 
We find that school success is so intimately re- 
lated to, and dependent upon, emotional adjust- 
ment and total personality growth, that we have 
to come to know the child as a person in all his 
relationships quite well in order to determine the 
cause of his difficulty. Usually we find the 
trouble lies in some form of emotional insecurity 
which may show itself in a tremendous variety 
of symptoms. 

Most educational and psychological measures 
employed in the past, such as speech correction, 
remedial reading and tutoring of various sorts, 
are directed at the symptoms, rather than at the 
causes of these difficulties, and hence often fall far 
short of their goals and sometimes are virtually 
ineffective if the basic cause is still operative. 

Clinical study of cases presenting a variety 
of language disturbances, chiefly reading dis- 
ability and speech defective cases, has shown 
the importance of studying the child’s basic atti- 
tude toward school, including the kind of ad- 
justment he showed prior to school entrance, his 
early reactions to eal and the circumstances 
in the family at about the time the child was ex- 
pected to adjust to school. We also need to 
study his relation to each of his parents. Of par- 
ticular significance are the present and former 
relationships with brothers and sisters. We also 
are interested in what other signs of immaturity 
a child may show along with his reading dis- 
ability. Infantile speech, lack of social adjust- 
ment, thumbsucking, enuresis, temper outbursts, 
and excessive fears are but a few of the con- 
comitant symptoms which may be present. 

Through the study of individual children 
presenting severe educational disabilities, I have 
learned much concerning the emotional dyna- 
misms of learning, particularly in the linguistic 
area. While perhaps the cases I want to tell you 
about may represent more serious retardation 
than you have encountered, I feel that the strik- 
ing syndromes shown to a marked degree in 
these cases can serve to call attention to aspects 
of child adjustment which are important to the 
mental health of all children and enable us to 
assist other children who may be having the 
same kinds of difficulties but to a lesser degree. 


II 


Children manifesting varying degrees of re- 
tardation in reading also show difficulty in spell- 
ing and writing, often to such a serious degree 


that they remain actually illiterate in spite of a 
number of years of exposure to the usual school 
curriculum. With these basic tool subjects vir- 
tually inoperative in the more seriously disabled 
cases, their academic progress in all verbal 
subjects is negligible. This general lack of 
achievement brings about a number of second- 
ary symptoms resulting from parental and school 
pressures, so that by the time the clinician en- 
counters the non-reader he may be presenting 
any or several additional symptoms, such as 
truancy, withdrawal, or more aggressive forms 
of delinquency, any of which may be given as 
the immediate cause of referral for clinical 
service. 

Rogers states, “Recent research has shown 
conclusively that the child who is reading far 
below the level of his own mental ability is not 
only an adjustment problem in relation to read- 
ing and school achievement, but also a problem 
in other ways.” He cites Gates, who found that 
“out of 100 children with reading disabilities only 
8 had made a constructive adjustment. The 
other children showed many evidences of ten- 
sion, usually eventuating in aggressive behavior 
or in withdrawing reaction of an unhealthy 
type.” 

Reading disability may or may not be found 
in combination with stuttering and articulatory 
defects, and may or may not be characterized 
by reversal tendencies and confused patterns of 
handedness and eyedness. The fact, however, 
that it is so often found in combination with 
serious behavior disorders and even delinquency, 
has led to some erroneous reasoning and treat- 
ment by many clinicians. Too often, when a 
reading disability is discovered after a brief 
diagnostic service, we are apt to |jump to the 
conclusion that the reading disability is the 
cause of the other behavior problems, as indeed 
it may be in some cases. Remedial educational 
techniques are therefore recommended and fre- 
quently engaged in on an intensive scale in the 
hope that if the child can only be taught to 
read and write and develop sufficient literacy to 
compete in an academic situation we shall 
thereby lessen the strain and tension of his school 
life, build up his tolerance for school, and thereby 
improve his adjustment. Sometimes this works, 
and the reasoning involved seems justified. Often, 
however, it does not work. In spite of every 
effort of an educational sort, of teacher, parent, 
remedial tutor or psychologist, the disability 
persists and seems remarkably resistant to treat- 
ment by any known remedial techniques which 
involve direct attempts to teach reading. Some- 
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times, however, a case will suddenly begin to 
read, and we are at a loss for an explanation, as 
usually none can be found in terms of methods 
and techniques of the remedial teaching. Occa- 
sional cases read moderately well at one reme- 
dial session and seem to be back where they 
started from at later sessions. 

One boy of eleven with whom we had at- 
tempted various methods of remedial reading 
over quite some period of time made practically 
no progress. One day he showed no preparation 
of an assignment which had been given and he 
seemed to be right back where he started from. 
We put the reading aside and asked him if he 
thought he acted like other eleven-year-old boys. 
He said, “No.” We began to draw out an enum- 
eration of his immaturities and his childish atti- 
tudes, including not playing well with others 
and trying to prevent his mother from going to 
work by having temper outbursts. It all added 
up to his thinking of himself as a four- or five- 
year-old instead of an eleven-year-old. We 
pointed out that four- and five-year-olds don’t 
read either, and are not expected to. He gained 
amazing insight and seemed to understand some- 
thing for the first time about his own behavior. 
One week later he returned having not only pre- 
pared his assignment, but proudly read two 
paragraphs beyond it. From that point on his 
change in personality was marked and his read- 
ing progress has been one of steady improve- 
ment. There were other environmental factors 
which occurred at about the same time, includ- 
ing the return of his older brother from overseas, 
but that session was a very revealing turning 
point in his treatment. 

Observations of this sort have led me to ques- 
tion the thinking involved in most remedial 
work, which is such a large part of the clinical 
psychologist’s work with children. I should like 
to know, for example, why reading difficulties 
are so often found in the same children who 
manifest such complex syndromes of behavior 
problems. May it not be that we are dealing 
with phenomena which are merely concomitant, 
but which do not necessarily always bear a cause- 
eftect relationship to each other? In other words, 
why did these children fail to learn to read at 
the usual age with the usual methods of in- 
struction? 


III 


Examination of the case studies of a group 
of non-readers led to a number of interesting dis- 
coveries. We were able to identify a number of 
cases of non-readers in which there were marked 


evidences of maternal rejection. Many of these 
were further complicated by very marked sibling 
rivalry. A few were complicated by bilingualism 
and several others by glandular disturbances. 

We traced back and tried to reconstruct the 
life experiences and the emotional dynamisms 
that were operating at about the same time that 
these children entered school and were first ex- 
posed to the printed page. Usually we find 
that the child had manifested some evidences of 
emotional insecurity prior to school entrance, 
nail biting, enuresis, fears, and the like, and upon 
school entrance there was poor adjustment from 
the beginning. Many of these children had had 
to accept the arrival of one or more younger 
siblings within a year or two preceding school 
entrance. Already insecure, and uncertain in 
the familial relationships, the child is expected 
to make a major break with the home and ad- 
just to the larger world of the school, where he 
is immediately confronted with complex hiero- 
glyphics on the printed page. Worried, anxious, 
insecure, and uncertain as to who loves him and 
who does not, and just where he fits into the 
scheme of things, such a child finds it difficult or 
impossible to concentrate on the minute differ- 
ences between a “b” and a “d,” between “p” 
and “q,” or between “u” and “n.” From our 
studies of learning we know that worry and 
anxiety are not conducive to effective learning. 
How, then, can we expect insecure children to 
learn easily and well? It is interesting to note 
in this connection how many of these children 
have had rather traumatic experiences in con- 
nection with early school days. Austere teach- 
ers, afraid to love children or to assume the role 
of mother substitutes in the difficult transition 
from home to school, often unwittingly compli- 
cate the problem. In some of our clinic cases, a 
very dominant grandmother who had served in 
the role of mother in the preschool years had 
died, or the home had been broken up and the 
child’s family had set up their own home just 

rior to school entrance. Some of these children 
ood lived through an amazing succession of 
events which would make for insecurity, and 
hence the children have had good reason to feel 
insecure whether the parent’s attitude is the 
basis for it or not. 

When the parents discover the lack of prog- 
ress in school they become upset. The more re- 
jecting they are, the less interest and concern 
they show in the child’s progress, and so the 
disability may go unnoticed for a longer period 
of time in some seriously rejected cases. When 
they do discover the problem, they may still 
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further reject the child, thus confirming his 
worst fears and increasing his anxiety and mak- 
ing him even less able to learn to read. In other 
cases they may awaken to a sense of parental 
responsibility and become over-anxious, work 
with the child, drive him at his home work, etc. 
Now, the child who has been feeling rejected 
has discovered how to get a large share of the 
mother’s undivided attention, so persistence in 
the inability to read becomes desirable in the 
child’s mind, as it is emotionally more satisfying 
to him to have two hours each evening of ma- 
ternal attention, even if it is for a deficiency, 
than it is to learn to read. Thus, although it is 
usually impossible to get parents to realize it, 
they are often the worst people in the world to 
undertake to help the child with his reading. 
And teachers, not realizing the psychological 
dynamisms involved, may bring pressure on 
parents to help children with their school work 
at home and thus dig the vicious circle a little 
deeper. 

I have a tentative hypothesis, therefore, that 
maternal rejection may bear a causal relationship 
to reading disability in some cases. As a corol- 
lary, we might state that it then would be the 
common cause of both the reading disability 
and of many of the concomitant behavior prob- 
lems frequently found in such cases. The rejec- 
tion may be real or imagined, due to a combina- 
tion of circumstances which have led to a marked 
feeling of insecurity. 

Children of well-to-do parents who have 
manifested a variety of behavior problems due 
to emotional insecurity, which is most often due 
to parental rejection, are often sent away to 
boarding school. This is often interpreted by 
the child as still further rejection, so that unless 
he forms adequate affectional ties with parent 
substitutes in the new environment his problems 
may even become aggravated. The rejecting 
parent is relieved of the responsibility of dealing 
with day to day misdemeanors and salves his 
conscience by looking at his collection of can- 
celled checks and receipts for tuition, board, etc., 
and says he “has done everything possible for 
the child.” Summer camp experience is often 
taken as rejection by children whose parents 
make careless remarks about getting rid of them 
for the summer. Great care should be taken in 
the way in which camp or boarding school plans 
are presented to children. They should always 
be presented as desirable plans for the child and 
never as punishment or to get him out of the 
way. 

In the cases in which remedial techniques 
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alone seem to clear up the difficulty, one of two 
things seems to happen. Either the basic reason 
for the initial insecurity has disappeared and is 
no longer operative in the child’s life, or there is 
a deep personal relationship built up between 
the remedial teacher and the child, so that the 
remedial teacher becomes in a sense a psycho- 
therapist who consciously or unconsciously works 
on the child’s basic emotional problem of inse- 
curity. Cases in which a variety of good tech- 
niques have been given a fair trial without ap- 
preciable success are probably those in which 
the basic cause or causes of the insecurity are 
still operative, and which have not been touched 
by superficial educational methods. 


IV 


While reviewing our cases we also discovered 
another group manifesting a pattern or syndrome 
which seemed to be based on symptomatic over- 
protection by one or both parents. These children 
are characterized by marked emotional imma- 
turity, helplessness in physical habits, social 
immaturity and lack of play skills. Their moth- 
ers are excessively over anxious, cannot permit 
them to come to clinic alone, or if they are older 
and do come alone the mothers are almost cer- 
tain to telephone before, during or after the 
child’s clinic appointment. Among these chil- 
dren who are not maturing normally emotion- 
ally, the lack of ability to read seems to be part 
of an elaborate syndrome in which they cling to 
behavior characteristics of the preschool period. 
Often, as we have seen, manifestations of four- 
and five-year-old behavior are found in eleven- 
and twelve-year-old non-readers. Some are the 
babies of large families who are being severely 
overprotected either because their mothers can- 
not bear to let their last babies grow up, or be- 
cause they were originally unwanted and their 
mothers are now compensating for their guilt 
feelings. Sometimes they are older children, 
jealous of a younger sibling who is still permitted 
to remain at home with the mother. Their lack 
of skill in play techniques, because they have 
not been allowed to play and gain experience in 
skating and playing ball for fear they would get 
hurt, or because they would get over-heated and 
catch cold, makes them the butt of jokes on the 
playground and prevents their social develop- 
ment. 

Donald was a little boy of 81% in the second 
grade, having repeated 1A and 1B because he 
had made no progress in reading. He was un- 
able to name any letters and thought each letter 














was a word. He was small for his age, had no 
friends because all the boys were too rough, and 
he had a marked lisp. It developed that the 
father was overprotective and the mother super- 
ficially rejecting. After several play therapy 
sessions in which he expressed marked hostility 
and aggression toward his family and jealousy of 
his preschool sister he verbalized his troubles 
with amazing insight as follows: 

“My mother does things right in front of my 
face. I ask her to wait until I get home from 
school, so we can all go get a soda, and then 
when I get home I find that she already went 
and took Nancy. So I just have a regular soda 
because the other store is too far away.” He ad- 
mitted he would feel much better if Nancy were 
also in school all day. He said, “When I’m in 
school, I’m always thinking what they are doing 
behind my back.” He’s afraid he is missing 
something at home, and that his mother doesn’t 
love him so much. At a later session he com- 
plained that his mother broke a promise about 
letting him go to the movies. He states: “She 
never gives me a chance to enjoy myself. It’s 
always ‘You can’t do this and you can’t do that.’ 
She makes up stories to make Nancy blessed 
and like a little angel, and says things about her 
that aren’t true. Nancy gets too much attention 
and goes places all the time with her. She went 
to Macy’s to see Santa Claus, and I didn’t go. 
Then I heard mommy tell her, ‘Don’t tell 
Donald we went to see Santa Claus,’ and she’s 
always getting new clothes and dresses, and I 
never do. And she’s always talking about me. 

“She won’t let me grow up. I can’t even 
cross the street, except one block. She won’t 
let me have any fun by myself. ‘Don’t go here 
and don’t go there.’ She treats me like a baby 
and then I don’t know what I should do.” 

He went on about his father and Nancy. 
Theoretically both children go to bed at eight 
o’clock, but sometimes Nancy is allowed to stay 
up later and listen to the radio with her father. 
“But I never can. It’s always, ‘Don’t forget 
you have school tomorrow.’ If it wasn’t for that 
old school, everything would be all right.” 

He said he couldn’t do well in school because 
he is always wondering about what his mother 
and sister are doing. He just waits until school 
is over so he can check up. 

This boy, who according to the history given 
by the mother had been slapped across the face 
by a first grade teacher, suddenly turned to- the 
worker and said: “I’m scared of something. I’m 
always frightened, but I don’t know of what. 
Sometimes that the teacher will hit me because 





I don’t get 100, and then during the test I think 
that maybe she’ll hit me and I forget the letters 


of the words that I do know. I’m not scared 
when I enjoy myself, but that’s not much. I’m 
scared to talk or do anything — afraid she will 
hit me.” 

On another occasion he said: “I can’t remem- 
ber very well. A long time ago before Nancy 
was born I could remember everything. I never 
forgot. Now, since she was born, my memory 
just gets worse and worse. I can’t even remem- 
ber what mommy sends me to the store for.” 
Finally he summed up his problem with this 
significant sentence: “I just can’t work with all 
these things on my mind!” 

Shortly after this revealing experience with 
Donald, a lad of 151% in the ninth grade, whom 
we shall call Joe, came to my attention com- 
plaining that he couldn’t read and was very 
much embarrassed about it. Physically he 
looked like a seventeen- or eighteen-year-old; he 
talked well, had an engaging personality and 
very mature ideas for a boy of his age. He said 
his desire to learn to read had only developed in 
the past few months. Now he says, ““What good 
will it do me in business if I can’t even read a 
sales check?” and ‘What good is a diploma if I 
can’t read what’s written on the paper?” Now 
that he is interested in girls, he is very much 
embarrassed not to be able to read and answer 
letters, and he cannot secure a learner’s permit 
to drive a car when he is 16 if he can’t read the 
signs. 

He expressed resentment toward the school 
which had given up on the reading problem and 
had put him in four shop periods a day and had 
given him all the monitoring work they could 
find. They had promoted him from eighth to 
ninth grade without a diploma, with the under- 
standing that he would drop out of school as 
soon as he was 16. His sudden change of heart 
and desire for a high school education were 
thus embarrassing to the school authorities. 

He indicated contempt for the childish blocks 
that had been presented to him in a performance 
test given in the school system. We therefore 
refrained from attempting any type of intelli- 
gence test for some time, as it was evident from 
his conversation that he was of normal or su- 
perior mentality. Later this estimate was con- 
firmed by the use of the Oral Directions Test. 

The history showed that the parents had lost 
a first baby before he was born and, like Donald, 
Joe had a younger sister. As a matter of fact, 
she was just six years younger. We assured him 
that we had encountered many cases similar to 
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his and that his failure was probably not due to 
lack of ability but to some type of emotional 
disturbance in connection with his early school 
experiences. Thereupon he began to pour forth 
a most revealing series of vivid early memories. 
He said he felt that he was very much wanted 
and was greatly pampered because he was “a 
frail child.” It was pointed out that going to 
school is a difficult adjustment, but that it must 
have been doubly difficult for him due to the 
excessive attention he had received as a pre- 
school child. The arrival of his sister was then 
tied in with the experience of going to school. 
He said, “Yes, she was born around the time I 
began school.” They expected me to take care 
of her, but I didn’t like to stay home and mind 
her. I wanted to go out and play.” He went on 
to complain that his sister always received a 
great deal of parental attention and still does, 
but he is now impervious to this as he is inde- 
pendent and not home much. The worker com- 
mented that when he was feeling hurt and un- 
certain about his sister and about being sent to 
school he was expected to learn to read, and he 
probably thought, “Why do I have to be both- 
ered with reading?” Joe felt that his situation 
had been completely understood and agreed that 
was exactly how he had felt. “Why,” he said, 
“if I had come up here when I was 8 or 9 and 
you had tried to teach me to read I would have 
laughed at you. I just didn’t want to!” 

He recalled the fine home he had lived in be- 
fore he went to school, its large yard, big barn 
and hayloft, and the many expensive toys. It 
was the home of his paternal grandparents. The 
grandfather died, and an uncle, who inherited 
the house, lost it. So Joe’s family took smaller 
quarters in Jersey just about the time he went to 
school and before his sister was born. It takes 
great family harmony and understanding to 
help a child to ride out such drastic changes 
without feeling insecure. 

Joe told of his first day at school, saying, “It’s 
something you can’t forget. I remember I was 
all slicked up, and my mother put a new pair of 
shoes on me, and on the way downstairs I slipped 
on the new shoes. My mother got excited and 
called the doctor. He X-rayed my back and 
made me stay in bed for a few days, but nothing 
was wrong.” He related that after this experi- 
ence he learned that whenever he wanted to 
stay home all he had to do was “slip and fall 
and pretend I had hurt my back. I enjoyed 
staying home and playing in my big yard. But 
then we moved to Jersey and I didn’t have 
much there.” In describing his early childhood, 


Joe remarked, “I had everything then, all kinds 
of expensive toys, but I was never satisfied; 
there was always something else I wanted.” 
This of course was maternal affection. 

Joe had begun truanting, smoked a pack a 
day, boasted about drinking beer, and had been 
keeping late hours, often with girls. His parents 
have noted a marked change in his behavior 
since his second visit to the clinic. He is coming 
in earlier of his own accord, no longer begs to 
get a learner’s permit to drive a car, and has 
stopped associating with a couple of undesirable 
companions. The parents also feel that the 
cause of his difficulty has been found, and they 
are more understanding and kinder to him. He 
is showing some improvement in reading. A 
tutor has just been procured for him, and he is 
starting afresh with optimum motivation and 
clear insight. 

Some cases appear to be genuine cases of over- 
protection based on severe environmental de- 
privation experienced by one or both parents in 
their childhood. They are so determined that 
their child will not have to go through what they 
themselves endured that they try to “do every- 
thing for the child,” and in so doing become very 
ineffective parents. This type of overprotection, 
it seems, appears more often among fathers than 
among mothers. Occasionally a father is the 
overprotective parent, apparently, to make up 
for the fact that the pl is rejecting, or ill or 
employed. 

The overprotective mothers for the most 
part seem to be those who for one reason or an- 
other are not getting the normal emotional satis- 
factions out of their marriages, and who have 
turned to the children as an outlet for their own 
emotional needs. They are inadequate wives 
and are trying to be too good mothers. They 
are clinging to their children, unable to let them 
grow up, and one can see in their behavior some 
of the future problem mother-in-laws of the next 
generation. 

Such cases, it seems to me, require intensive 
psychotherapy of both parent and child by 
separate members of a clinic staff. The children 
can be helped in play therapy in which they 
manifest marked hostility toward the overpro- 
tective parent and thus gain considerable cathar- 
tic experience. In addition they can be stimu- 
lated toward developing more mature traits. 
Praise for grown up behavior, actual teaching of 
self help which has long been neglected, and 
actual teaching of games which will give social 
poise and confidence, joining clubs and scout 
troops, and participation in camp activities are 
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often helpful in bringing about the desired per- 
sonality change. The mother’s therapy, mean- 
while, should develop along the lines of giving 
insight into the motives for her own behavior, 
helping her to see what it is doing to the child 
and encouraging her in social interests and out- 
side community activities, so that she will have 
more satisfactions and will find it easier to re- 
lease her children for normal emotional growth. 
It is striking to note how often these mothers of 
non-readers who are severely overprotective 
have no social life, never go any place with their 
husbands and have no friends. Hence they need 
their children and cling to them tenaciously. 
The children usually want to grow up but are 
confused, timid, fearful, and full of pent up 
hostility and aggression toward the overprotec- 
tive parent. 

A second tentative hypothesis, therefore, 
would be that overprotection may bear a causal 
relationship to reading disability in some cases. 
Whether this is inverted rejection or not, the 
general form of the treatment is much the same. 
I feel that, in cases of this type, if remedial tech- 
niques are effective there has already occurred 
a ct of the child from the mother’s domina- 
tion, or that the relationship built up between 
the therapist and the child becomes the right 
kind of psychotherapy, and that it does not re- 
main on the superficial level of merely teaching 
reading. These cases, however, are quite re- 
sistant to treatment, but the natural processes 
of growth and maturation favor improvement. 
In the rejection cases, too, there is frequently 
marked resistance, as it is difficult to supply 
young children artificially with the affection and 
security which should be their birthright. Their 
continued failures and misbehavior only make 
parents more rejecting, and parents who de- 
velop serious guilt feelings may only aggravate 
the problem. Improvement in rejected cases 
usually occurs with the onset of adolescence, 
when the natural urges are all in the direction of 
independence and emancipation from the home. 


V 


I said in the beginning that English teachers 
are in a crucial position in regard to these chil- 
dren. This is true first of all because English is a 
required subject and they handle all children. 
Secondly, they are in the best position to detect 
defects in oral English, such as infantile speech 
and stuttering, which I believe also have emo- 
tional bases similar to those I have just illus- 
trated in the area of reading. In the third place, 


they have a wonderful opportunity to get to 
know children through their themes. Children, 
if permitted to be spontaneous in their stories, 
project much of their own personalities into 
their products. I feel that it is tremendously im- 

ortant to keep the little child’s spontaneity in 
both speaking and writing and not to squelch it 
by too early and too rigorous emphasis on form, 
punctuation and grammar. Get the story out, 
and polish it off later. The story may mean a 
great deal to the child in terms of emotional re- 
lease, and sometimes the product may be too 
private and too close to him to be shared with 
classmates. 

Helen, about whom I would like to tell you, 
had dropped out of fifth term of high school at 
sixteen. She was so afraid of failure, especially 
in English, that she could no longer attend 
school. Her chief difficulty was a blocking when 
she was expected to write compositions, espe- 
cially those requiring her to use her imagination. 
She was a very attractive looking girl who 
dressed meticulously and becomingly. However, 
she was not social and had no friends. She was 
intelligent, attaining an I.Q. of 128 on the Stan- 
ford Binet even when under some tension. She 
wanted a college education, yet could not face 
the reality of high school. The fact that she was 
losing time and would be so much older than her 
classmates, if and when she returned, worried 
her, and she dreaded being with people for fear 
they would start a conversation about school. 
She stayed home alone a great deal, was de- 
manding, rude and inconsiderate of her parents, 
and was given to temper outbursts. They were 
afraid to cross her, for fear she would commit 
suicide. She had attempted high school in three 
different schools and after a few weeks or days 
would drop out. The last episode before our 
contact centered about the writing of a 300- 
word composition. Strangely enough, she was 
able to express herself in writing for the clinic 
after several interviews as follows: “I am not 
sure of when this first came upon me. Although 
since I can remember I have been a prey to fears. 
I cannot remember any time that I didn’t dread 
one thing or another. In the first few grades of 
school, teachers had to force me to participate 
in the ordinary nursery games which other chil- 
dren seemed to enjoy.” She goes on to note that 
she was able to get along in school when she had 
friends, “But,” she continues, “in second year 
high school I seemed to drift away from people 
and become more within myself. Outside of 
school everyone seemed apart from me and differ- 
ent than I was. In school my most dreaded 
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class was Physical Education. . . . Writing was 
also hard for me. Even as I am doing this I fear 
for your opinion of it. I can truthfully say I 
have never written so freely, that is, writing as 
I would speak, in direct conversation. Probably 
this has come from when I was in elementary 
school. Feeling lost for words and not able to 
write a composition assigned to me, I would 
often ask my sister (8 years older) to help me. 
Whatever I would suggest to say would be ‘not 
right’ or ‘foolish’ or ‘not likely to impress the 
teacher very much.’ So whatever I had written 
wasn’t entirely my own. I am rather convinced 
now (after having her intelligence test score in- 
terpreted to her at the clinic) that it wasn’t a 
lack of intelligence but the fear of not producing 
a masterpiece of literature.” 

Actually this girl’s problem, which came to a 
head in English class because she was afraid of 
her own thoughts, was a deep-rooted personality 
problem. She verbalized well in interviews but 
seemed resistant and argued with herself in 
circles for some time. She failed to accept a 
school plan which was worked out for her, quit one 
job after two days, and failed to accept another 
job arranged for her by a friend of the family. 

Some of the background factors which proved 
significant were that the parents were unsocial. 
The father didn’t trust anybody and refused to 
associate with anyone who even took a glass of 
beer or wine. The mother would have liked to 
be more social, but found it difficult because of 
the father’s attitude. Their marriage culmi- 
nated an eleven-year courtship which started in 
their teens, but she waited for him to come back 
from World War I. The father’s people thought 
he had married beneath him because the mother’s 
people were foreign-born and spoke with an 
accent. 

They lived with the maternal grandparents 
and maternal uncle until our patient was five. 
This made for many quarrels, as the father did 
not want help from his in-laws. The maternal 
grandmother became insane after the death of 
her son, and the mother was constantly concerned 
with arranging for her care in various institu- 
tions, rather than with caring for her younger 
daughter. They sold the house and lived in 
many different places, and then all moved in 
with the paternal grandparents; so for a time 
prior to school entrance this child was in the 
home with her parents, four grandparents, an 
uncle and a sister who was eight years her senior. 
It is little wonder that she felt insecure when 
plunged from an adult-centered world into a 
child-centered world at the age of seven. 


She felt very ambivalent toward her sister, 
feeling closer to her than to her mother, yet very 
jealous of her, especially of any attention the 
mother paid the elder sister, who is married and 
living away from home. 

The mother had repressed all thoughts of her 
early married life, because it was so unhappy, 
and she did not want to talk about it. During 
this time the older sister understood her moth- 
er’s problems, and a bond of sympathy grew up 
between them which our patient interpreted as 
favoritism for the sister. The mother was urged 
to talk this over with the patient, and it was 
also discussed in clinic interviews. The girl ex- 
pressed and faced her hostile feelings toward her 
family in the clinic sessions, and began to take 
certain positive steps. She contacted her former 
Spanish teacher for tutoring in Spanish and his- 
tory, and passed regents examinations with very 
high ratings. She took up knitting and also 
acted as a baby sitter. She began to ask if she 
could be a nurse’s aide or a kindergartener. But 
all the kindergarten training schools required a 
high school diploma. We contacted an elderly 
woman who operated a small private school for 
defective children and asked if she could use our 
— as a volunteer assistant and perhaps put 

er on the payroll if she proved reliable. This 
plan worked out amazingly well. The woman 
was glad for assistance, accepted our patient 
as something of a challenge and showed warm 
personal interest in her. The girl completely 
forgot herself in helping the handicapped chil- 
dren and even handled an epileptic seizure with 
confidence and poise. These children were of 
course her least critical audience. She made 
friends with another teacher at the school, with 
whom she shared an interest in music. 

The following fall she enrolled in evening 
high school and took a regular program. None 
of her old feelings about school came back. She 
now thinks she is better adjusted than her 
mother and her sister. Her mother reported at 
the time of our last contact that she had learned 
of a girl with a similar problem whose mother 
operated a little dry goods store. The girl was 
so shy she wouldn’t come out from the back of 
the store to wait on customers. Our patient was 
given a job in the store and was taking a per- 
sonal interest in helping this other girl. At even- 
ing school, she is in third year English; her 
teacher complimented her very highly on some- 
thing she had written and said it was as good as 
college work. The girl remarked to her mother, 
“Wouldn’t it be strange if what used to be my 
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stumbling block should turn out to be my long 
suit after all?” 

There is of course another important area of 
the teaching of English which I haven’t talked 
about, and that is the teaching of literature. I 
will have time for only a word in closing, and 
that is that I hope from the discussion z these 
cases there will develop an appreciation of the 
emotional factors involved and that the teach- 
ing of literature can be more along lines of bib- 
liotherapy and character-building through well 
chosen literature!, rather than through forcing 


children to wade through classics from the point 
of view of the research worker. Perhaps I am 
prejudiced, but I believe that children read for 
content and will develop a taste for good style 
in contemporary literature if appropriate speci- 
mens are provided. I also believe it is much 
more important for a child to encounter a suit- 
able hero or heroine in fiction, or to read of some 
one solving problems similar to his own in whole- 
some ways, than it is to know what happened 
in the second scene of the third act of Julius 
Cesar. 





THE TEACHING OF POETRY 
By John McGiffert 2 


I 


The teacher of poetry in the independent 
secondary school has a unique problem and a 
unique opportunity. His opportunity is obvi- 
ous: his pupils are at an age where intellect and 
emotion are’sensitive to the profound stimuli 
that poetry can offer; they are, on the average, a 
sufficiently intelligent and homogeneous group 
to be capable of the discipline a reading of good 
poetry demands. The problem, however, is less 
clear, and it is not simple. There 1s no good 
textbook aimed at the independent school level. 
Since publishers are just as altruistic as other 
businessmen, they cannot be expected to cater 
to so limited a market. As a result, the teacher 
looking for a ready- made course plan must choose 
either the inane “study helps” and “discussion 
hints” of the standard high school anthology or 
the perceptive but too advanced intricacies of 
Brooks and Warren’s Understanding Poetry. 
Even a valuable and eclectic book like Herz- 
berg’s Off to Arcady is weakened by fulsome 
nonsense that makes the schoolboy wince: “We 
feel ourselves to be in actual contact with the 
real world when we read poetry — the secret of 
things seems to be revealed”; and “Do poets 
love nature? Why?’ A Phillips Exeter pamphlet, 
“The Study of Poetry,” is available to teachers 
in other schools; but it is little more than a con- 
ventional summary of terms and categories, in- 
cluding the old and fairly useless distinctions be- 
tween lyric and narrative and dramatic. It does 
~ help the teacher to teach, nor the student to 
earn. 


1See Kircher. 


The alternative is to reject formal guides (for 
the class only, of course, not the instructor) and 
tackle the poems on your own. It is a good solu- 
tion. But the teacher must be convinced that 
poetry, more than any other form of literature, 
needs to be taught, not just assigned. The aver- 
age student, without any instruction, absorbs 
something from seeing a good play or reading a 
good novel; not one in twenty will respond intel- 
ligently to most good poems unless he has been 
trained to it. That such training is rare can be 
seen in the countless school graduates who per- 
sist in the notion that poetry is effeminate or 
trivial or dull. False, fuzzy ideas proceed from 
false, fuzzy teaching. The student who is simply 
told to read a sonnet by Keats and answer a 
few questions in class, or worse still to flip 
through a dozen of Shelley’s lyrics as preparation 
for a lecture on the general characteristics of 
Shelley’s poetry, never gets close enough to any 
given poem to discover what it is all about. 
Only by specific directed questions to be an- 
swered as part of the reading can the student 
acquire the habit of close attention to all ele- 
ments of the poetic process. 


II 

The belief still prevails in some quarters that 
an analytical approach (at least by classes be- 
low the 11th and 12th grades) kills enjoyment. 
This is a dangerous fallacy. Horace Gregory’s 
wise observation that there is a fragile kind of 
poetry before which * ‘criticism seems irrelevant 
and ungracious” is unimportant for immature 


Clara B: Character Formation Through Books: A Bibliography. An application of bibliotherapy to the behavior 


problems of childhood. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 1944. 79 pp. 
2 Head of English Department, Millbrook School, Millbrook, New York. 
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minds, which seldom respond to mere delicacy 
of phrase or sentiment. It is true of course that 
a typical 9th year class, or any group with no 
previous background, must be eased into poetry 
through simple narrative or some device like the 
Mercury recordings of The Merchant of Venice. 
But even here concrete questions should be in- 
troduced soon and frequently. The only pleas- 
ure killed by analysis is the subjective, vaguely 
sentimental pleasure that lures readers away 
from honesty into easy emotion and sloppy 
thinking. Taking apart destroys the organism 
only if the parts are not put back together. For 
this reason every poem should be read aloud 
without comment after the study of details has 
been completed. 


The reader of poetry has so many skills to 
acquire that he must be started early and kept 
at it constantly. Skeptical beginners react favor- 
ably to an explanation of the difference between 
scientific and poetic truth. Careful interpreta- 
tion of a good simple lyric like Frost’s “Stopping 
by Woods on a Snowy Evening” may convince 
them that emotional precision in isolating a 
human mood is as valid as scientific precision in 
discovering a law of the more stable world of 
nature. Whitman’s ‘““When I Heard the Learned 
Astronomer” helps to dramatize the distinction. 
It is essential to point out that the poet’s dis- 
gust with the lecture does not constitute a blan- 
ket denunciation of science, but is merely one 
attitude legitimate to one situation. Art and sci- 
ence are not incompatible, nor is one superior to 
the other. They are just different. The Whit- 
man poem is also useful as a means of shaking 
the standard conviction that poetry must be 
metrically regular; the long lines suggesting the 
tedious complexity of the lecture and the short 
lines emphasizing the simple contact between 
man and star tend to prove that the writer of 
free verse is not just chopping a hunk of prose 
into arbitrary lengths. As science is a special 
way of looking at the world, poetry is a special 
pattern of language, every good poem being a 
law unto itself. Even a fragment of poetry can- 
not be translated into another language and re- 
tain its unique identity. It may still be poetry, 
but it will certainly be altered. Othello’s moving 
speech before he kills Desdemona (“Put out the 
light, and then put out the light’’) is used as a 
foreword to Vercors’ Les Silences de la Mer; the 
French version of the _guotation would be, if 
literally re-translated, “Let’s put out the lig ht 
so that we may then put out that of life.” "it 
does not take a superior class to see the differ- 
ence in emotional effect. 


Il 


But how should the student be guided to an 
awareness of the special language of poetic truth? 
Although countless approaches are possible, it 
seems clear that he must learn to be several 
readers at once: an idea reader, a tone reader, 
an image reader, a rhythm reader. The list could 
be extended, but these are the most important. 
If any one ability is natively undeveloped and 
then untutored, the total awareness will be de- 
fective. All I have space to do here is to give a 
few samples of ways in which each problem may 
be attacked. 

Probably no one who lacks an ear for rhythm 
will ever develop the keenest sensitivity to the 
subtleties of poetic music; but competence is 
easily achieved. The traditional study of met- 
rics, if not carried to extremes, is both useful and 
necessary. But metrical analysis becomes mere 
pedantry unless the student can hear poetry 
read well aloud, either by the teacher or on good 
recordings. All the Mercury versions of Shake- 
speare are helpful; the Evans-Anderson Macbeth 
is still better, and T. S. Eliot’s reading of his 
“The Hollow Men” is likely to be a revelation. 

The ear, however, is usually less deficient 
than the imaginative eye. Except in rare cases, 
adolescent readers of poetry do not know how 
to visualize. Figurative language which is easily 
comprehended intellectually has no emotional 
impact when the picture is partial or out of focus. 
Constant practice must be required in so elemen- 
tary an assignment as stating the things com- 
pared in a metaphor. Memorization of terms 
like metonymy and synecdoche is a futile busi- 
ness; but metaphor is both essential and diff- 
cult. Although the direct noun comparison is 
troublesome enough, the implied relationship 
through adjective or verb needs special empha- 
sis. In Macbeth’s “I have bought golden opinions 
from all sorts of people,” the words “bought” 
and “golden” are crucial. Unless comment on 
the passage takes in all the connotations of these 
words, the visual sense is inactive. Trickier and 
just as important is the metaphor with reverse 
implications. Miniver Cheevy “mourned Ro- 
mance, now on the town, and Art, a vagrant.” 
It is not enough for Art to come to life as a 
homeless beggar; for full participation in the 
figure the magnifico of Miniver’s imagination 
must be conjured up in contrast at the same 
time. 

Every teacher runs into the problem reader 
who takes symbols literally. One boy was both- 
ered by the inconsistency of the location of 
Seeger’s “Rendezvous with Death”; “at some 
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disputed barricade,” “on some scarred slope of 
battered hill,” ‘“‘at midnight in some flaming 
town.” His spotting of the repetition of the in- 
definite “some” helped to make clear the hypo- 
thetical character of the meeting place, as well 
as the relationship of metaphor to other ele- 
ments in the poem. In the same connection, the 
“Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow’”’ solilo- 
quy seems hopelessly confused to the reader 
who insists on a logical, rather than a psycho- 
logical, dovetailing of images. 

The pressure of literal-mindedness and pre- 
conceived ideas is a particular handicap to the 
accurate perception of tone. The dangers of 
subjectivity, well documented in Practical Criti- 
cism, by I. A. Richards, can be minimized by 
the assigning of poems that deal with familiar 
subjects from calcein angles. Kipling’s “Two 
Months” is derided by readers bred in a temper- 
ate zone. They know that June and September 
just aren’t violent like that. At this point it is 
illuminating to read the paragraph from Fors- 
ter’s 4 Passage to India beginning “April, herald 
of horrors, is at hand.” When classes learn that 
the setting for Kipling’s poem is India, they 
acknowledge with clearer understanding the in- 
dividuality of poetic truth. Almost any good 
poem about death is the occasion for an assault 
on subjectivity. Many boys, assuming that 
death is always faced with sorrow or courage or 
optimism, try to force poems to fit their own 
preconceptions. Cummings’ “Portrait” of Buf- 
falo Bill and sonnets by Donne and Shakespeare 
are effective antidotes. 


IV 


There are innumerable ways of clarifying 
tone and theme in poetry. The best general 
method, I think, is close comparative study. 
The miscellaneous lumping of a lot of poems 
under one loose heading like “‘Praise of Love” or 
“Flowers” or “The Choice of Roads” is almost 


always unrevealing; but questions on pairs of 


poems significantly related by problems of sub- 
ject matter, tone, and technique, will stimulate 
objective thinking, detection of false sentiment, 
critical discrimination, and honest enthusiasm 
for good writing. Often helpful to an advanced 
class is the comparative analysis of inferior and 
skillful poems on the same theme. Although de- 
tailed comment on such pairs is beyond the 
scope of this paper, I should like to give an arbi- 
trary selection from the long list of combinations 
I have found to be especially valuable. 


Arnold, “Dover Beach” and Auden, “Look Stranger 
at This Island Now” 


Coxe, “The Old Armchair” and Lawrence, “Piano”’ 


Dickinson, “My Life Closed Twice Before Its Close” 
and Shakespeare, “Cowards die many times be- 
their death” (from Fulius Caesar) 


Hood, “Autumn” and Keats, “Ode to Autumn” 


Hopkins, “Carrion Comfort” and Herbert, “The 
Collar” 


Hopkins, “Spring and Fall” and Yeats, “The Folly 
of Being Comforted” 


Poe, “Annabel Lee” and Landor, “Rose Aylmer” 


C. Rossetti, “Song” and Teasdale, “When I Am Dead 
My Dearest” 


Scott, “Answer” and Landor, “On His 75th Birthday” 
Shakespeare, “When to the Sessions of Sweet Silent 
Thought” and Lawrence, “Piano” 


Shelley, “A Dirge” and de la Mare, “Song of the 
Mad Prince” 


Shelley, “Death” and Donne, “Death, Be Not Proud” 


Wordsworth, “A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal” and 
Tennyson, “Break, Break, Break” 


Wordsworth, “The Tables Turned” and Whitman, 
“When I Heard the Learned Astronomer” 


V 


A few random conclusions. Free reading 
assignments, with no questions to be answered, 
should be given for relief from intensive analysis. 
Every student should become acquainted with 
one or two favorite poets, including biographical 
material. Memorization is worth while, but only 
when the reader is excited about something —a 
whole poem, a stanza, or just an image. The re- 
reading in a higher grade of poems previously 
studied helps to indicate developments in taste 
and maturity. Yet the study of poetry is seldom 
effective unless questions on rhythm, imagery, 
tone, and theme lead a class to knowledge of the 
poem as a whole. Some items on the list above 
may seem too mature, but schoolboys learn to 
read them with comprehension and pleasure. In 
any case, the principles I have suggested may 
be adapted to the varying abilities of different 
classes, and references are of course inexhaust- 
ible. 

Poetry, Donald Stauffer has said, is exact, 
intense, significant, concrete, complex, rhythmi- 
cal, and formal. By learning to recognize these 

ualities the reader will come to participate 
fully in the unique enjoyment that poetry can 
give. And the good reader of poetry is unlikely 
to be a bad reader of anything. 
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“BEHIND THE GOOD SOCIETY IS THE GOOD MAN...”! 


By Margaret C. Scoggin 2 


I 


There is no doubt that we must have both 
character training and citizenship training of 
some sort if young people are to become citizens 
of the nation and of the world. The question is: 
will books furnish this training which is so essen- 
tial? My answer is a guarded one: perhaps, if 
the books are wisely chosen for their humor, 
imagination and human approach to ideals and 
problems; perhaps, if those books are presented 
to young people by librarians and teachers who 
themselves have humor, imagination and the 
human approach to ideals and problems. 

Young people must have humor. Otherwise 
they grow into adults without perspective, with- 
out the ability to see themselves in relation to 
life; they grow into adults with chips on their 
shoulders — and that means war. Young people 
must have imagination. Otherwise they grow 
into adults without vision, humility and a sense 
of wonder; they become the adults who knock 
chips off shoulders—and that means war. 
Young people must have a human approach to 
ideals and problems. Otherwise they grow into 
pompous adults who think they can blueprint 
the world, quite forgetting the individuals who 
make it up. 

Young people must become citizens of the 
world or we are lost. But let them learn that this 
is no onerous duty but fun, just as a visit with 
Chinese friends to a Chinese restaurant is an ex- 
hilarating experience. Why make this business 
of brotherhood, international and intercultural 
relations, so burdensome? Isn’t there the danger 
that in expressing so often our worries about the 
world’s troubles we destroy for young people 
their natural enthusiasm and cloud their vision? 

I subscribe most heartily to Pearl Buck’s 
thesis that our high school group need to know 
more about the races of the world that they may 
live in peace with them, and more about our own 
country with its mixture of all races. But can’t 
we prove that this knowledge brings enrichment 
of an individual’s own thoughts, feelings, and 
experiences? 

Yes, books can help with citizenship but let 
us find books which have humor, imagination 
and humanity in them. Let us find books which 
present young people of other countries, as well 
as of our own, as they really are, human beings 
beneath the external differences. Let us insist 


that half the fun in knowing them comes from 
the realization that we are alike basically; half 
comes from enjoying our differences. The key- 
note of character training and citizenship should 
be enjoyment. Wasn’t it Socrates who said that 
only the good man is the happy man? And 
wasn’t it Aristotle who said that behind the 
good society is the good man? 


II 


Do I sound facetious? I am not. Books of 
all times and places have rubbed shoulders in 
friendly fashion on library shelves. One of the 
great stabilizing influences a library can give to 
young people is the understanding that the 
present is part of the past and that men and 
women before us have known and solved prob- 
lems similar to ours. Character training and 
citizenship training must somehow be related to 
the living books of the past. We must then add 
to young people’s appreciation of the past the 
realization that men and women of today’s world 
are human and likeable. 

There is not time to do more than suggest a 
few books which meet some of the requirements 
of humor, imagination, and humanity — not all 
of them to the same degree, of course. Russia is 
the great enigma, but such books as Maurice 
Hindus’ Mother Russia, E. M. Almedingen’s 
Dasha, and Pearl Buck’s Talks about Russia with 
Masha Scott raise the iron curtain enough to 
assure us that we and the Russians could get 
along together. Our young people must solve 
the problem of how. 

What of India? One of her best interpreters 
is Dhan Gopal Mukerjii, whose Caste and Out- 
cast and My Brother’s Face are sensitive accounts 
of Brahmin life and a plea for understanding be- 
tween east and west. Gertrude Emerson’s Voice- 
less India etches unforgettably the individuals 
in a small but typical Indian village. Perhaps 
best of all for young people is Santha Rama Rau’s 
Home to India. A sixteen-year-old girl, educated 
in England from her sixth year, goes home to 
see India with all the freshness and amusement 
of a western tourist, but comes to a sure under- 
standing of her country. Here is a picture of 
India’s youth. 

China is closer to us because of Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek and Dr. Lin Yu-Tang and 


1 Paper read in Librarians Section of Annual Conference of Secondary Education Board, March 8. 
2 Librarian of the Nathan Straus Branch of the New York Public Library. 
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Pearl Buck. Young people learn more of the 
Chinese as human beings from Pearl Buck’s 
books than you may realize. The best for school 
use is probably her East Wind: West Wind. A 
book published last year, Jt Is Dark Under- 
ground by Loo Pin-Fei, is the true account of the 
almost spontaneous organization of Chinese stu- 
dents (both high school and college) against the 
Japanese invaders; it emphasizes young China’s 
hope not for a Red China or a Nationalist China 
but for a united China. Both humor and hu- 
manity come into Karl Eskelund’s My Chinese 
Wife. 

Nor can Japan be ignored. Daughter of the 
Samurai by Etsu Sugimoto is still a charming 
picture of austere but in some ways gracious old 
Japanese family life. Taro Yashima’s harsh 
New Sun proved that young liberals had dared 
challenge the military régime. Toru Matsu- 
moto’s 4 Brother is a Stranger tells of a boyhood 
in Japan, rebellion against traditional patterns, 
flight to America, and ends with hope for the 
young people of Japan who need our help. 

We need fewer suggestions for understanding 
of Europeans, because our own heritage is in 
large part a European one, but we do need 
desperately some word from the young people 
of Germany, some token that not all at denen 
have been tainted ineradicably by Nazism. Our 
young people, in turn, must know that the youth 
of Germany are also human and are part of the 
world with which we must live in peace. 


Ill 


America, better than any country in the 
world, has the key to the understanding of all 
peoples of the world because here in one coun- 
try are all peoples. Many books about Ameri- 
cans of foreign birth or parentage give just the 
genial and ingratiating touch which makes world 
citizenship such a joy. There are Kathryn 
Forbes’ Mama’s Bank Account and Anything 
Can Happen by George and Helen Papashvily; 
less humorous but still invigorating are Stoyan 
Christowe’s This Is My Country and Salom 
Rizk’s Syrian Yankee. 

With our Americans of other colors than 
white the life of a citizen has not always been so 
genial or so happy. Pardee Lowe’s Father and 
Glorious Descendant is checkered by examples of 
discrimination against Chinese-Americans. Mine 
Okubo’s Citizen 13660 is the objective account 
in text and drawings of just how relocation cen- 
ters looked to one American of Japanese parent- 
age. We are well aware of books which tell of 


Negro America’s plight. The best books for our 
young people are not those which preach toler- 
ance or exhort to do good. True democracy 
and good citizenship will come only from the 
sure knowledge that the other fellow has feelings, 
hopes, fears even as we. Who in any book of 
statistics or admonitions could express so well 
just what discrimination means as Countee 
Cullen in his “Incident’’: 


Once riding in old Baltimore 
Heart-filled, head-filled with glee. 
I saw a Baltimorean 
Keep looking straight at me. 


Now I was eight and very small 
And he was no whit bigger; 

And so I smiled; but he poked out 
His tongue and called me “nigger.” 


I saw the whole of Baltimore 
From May until December. 

Of all the things that happened there, 
That’s all that I remember. 


And our young people who find these books 
of imagination or humanity get the point — as 
witness this little verse from the collection of 
teen-age writings, Young Voices: it is called, 
most appropriately “Hypocrite.” 


She spoke of Heaven 

And an angelic host; 

She spoke of God 

And the Holy Ghost; 

She spoke of Christ’s teachings, 

Of Man’s brotherhood; 

Yet when she had to sit beside a Negro once — 
She stood. 


Yes, there are books in plenty which do in- 
deed have the qualities to help young people 
strengthen their characters and become citizens 
of the world. Let us, the librarians and teachers, 
be sure that they find these books to counter- 
balance the dull, the prosy, the statistical, the 
pedantic. To be a citizen of the world is no mean 
adventure. 











SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 


During the summer the office of the Secondary 
Education Board is open on a part-time basis only. 
Mail will be attended to promptly, but anyone who 
wishes to come to the office should make an ap- 
pointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (BLUehills 5439) does 
not answer 

in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUNningham 1947; 

in August, call Miss Osgood: BLUehills 1592. 
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SIMPLE RESEARCH AS AN AID IN TEACHING BIOLOGY 


By Holland R. Sperry ! 


I 


Teachers are infusing life and blood into their 
biology classes and overcoming the deadly mo- 
notony of a steady diet of over-simplified and 
over-organized textbooks. Indeed, one must if 
he feels that science courses have any function 
other than a pointless rote learning of facts. 
There are many devices, procedures and activi- 
ties used to improve instruction, but I have 
found that problems involving simple research 
are the most stimulating and effective, both for 
the students and the instructor. Research as used 
here should mean the study of rather simple 
problems which can arise Sl the experi- 
ences which either reside in everyday school life 
or can easily be introduced as an important part 
of it. In solving these problems, the methods, 
techniques and attitudes of mature researches 
are used, or as much as is consistent with the 
maturity and ability of the students. 


It is obvious that many schools cannot make 
use of this approach to science. It is the hard 
way to teach. I do not wish to recommend its 
adoption except where conditions favor such a 
course. Usually we have to start at the begin- 
ning in training for research. I would propose 
that the work be organized as follows: (a) The 
instructor should have one or more of his own 
problems under way. This will stimulate inter- 
est and set the pattern for the students. The in- 
structor will do most of the work, but will keep 
students informed about the methods and prog- 
ress of the adventure. He will welcome sugges- 
tions, help, and criticism. (b) Some problems 
may serve as a study for instructor and students, 
working as a team, each student making his con- 
tribution and the instructor working as one of 
the team. (c) Small groups may work on a 
special problem, the instructor serving in an 
advisory position only. (d) More capable stu- 
dents may make individual studies. Some prob- 
lems are carried along from year to year by in- 
coming students. The threshold of simple re- 
search may be crossed by finding at least a par- 
tial answer to a question which was formulated 
by the implications of one or more simple, ob- 
served facts. For example, seedling plants in 
flats may be found to be cut at the level of the 
soil. Sow-bugs may be found in the soil in the 
flat and also in the soil in the bench of the green- 


house. One suggestion that may come to mind 
is that here we have an effect and a possible 
cause. The partial answer may come through 
some planned or possibly some further chance 
observation, when the sow-bug is actually ob- 
served in the act of eating the seedlings. This is 
just one way the damage may have been caused. 
There may be other organisms at work, also. It 
may be a fungus which causes damping off. The 
damage done by the sow-bug is only a partial 
answer now, because the original question auto- 
matically grows and enlarges into the question 
of how we can prevent such damage. Now, we 
either seek to protect the flats from the sow-bug 
or to destroy all the sow-bugs. At this stage 
there are all kinds of leads for further study, 
thought and research. Perhaps these bugs per- 
form some desirable service to the soil and 
should be encouraged, as earthworms are. Could 
we discourage the entrance of sow-bugs into the 
flat with some repellent? One problem or ques- 
tion raises others and the whole research prob- 
lem expands. 


If the students are receptive to problems 
brought in from outside sources, they might 
serve as “consulting engineers” and try to find 
a solution to those problems that are within their 
reach. This presents a more advanced research 
problem and will involve searching for the known 
and unknown facts which may be pertinent to 
the problem at hand. These facts are not only 
an aid to a careful statement of the problem but 
open avenues for possible original solutions. The 
solution may involve invention, design and/or 
techniques. The point here is that when a solu- 
tion is found it must represent at least some 
original thinking; the student should not just 
recommend a solution already in use. 


II 


As an illustration of a problem at this level, 
we might be asked by some faculty member to 
discover a simple yet effective method of clean- 
ing and concentrating the anti-freeze solution 
taken from his car. Considerable information 
must be gathered regarding the coolant in ques- 
tion, the various known laws of behavior of 
liquids and techniques developed for the clarifi- 
cation and also for concentration (dehydration). 


1 Instructor in Biology, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 
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Certainly a knowledge of filtration, distillation, 
centrifuging, convection, adhesion, density and 
many others would form the basis of our attack. 
Note here that important facts become those 
that are pertinent to the solution of our prob- 
lem, which may be minor ones not usually in- 
cluded in the traditional five or ten important 
facts listed by some standard textbooks. The 
solution may be founded on some original fact 
to be discovered by the young researcher. 

If the solution is to represent novelty, then 
from the beginning to the end of the research, 
the mind is constantly engaged in the process we 
call thinking. This is not to be mistaken for re- 
membering or recalling learned facts, however 
gained. The process consists of adding two and 
two and getting a different answer than four — 
a spontaneous, original conception of a relation- 
ship of facts in our problem. The final solution 
grows out of our trial and manipulation of known 
methods and facts. These serve as a sounding 
board to our thinking. There may be many 
blind alleys as far as our immediate problem is 
concerned, though some of the blind alleys may 
open up a vista into some new adventure, when 
we can get around to it. These new discoveries 
usually serve as red herrings to divert us from 
our progress toward solution of the problem at 
hand. 

During the course of trials of various methods 
of clarification, discovery of another law of 
liquids is made while the liquid is being filtered 
through a fine mesh cloth. It is by accident 
rather than plan that the cloth is too large for 
the funnel that is to serve as a filter. No harm 
in letting the four corners hang down over the 
outside of the funnel. The next morning, alas, 
there is more fluid spilled over the table and floor 
than has filtered through the cloth. First thought 
is that some meddlesome student has tried to 
spoil the experiment. No, wait — this liquid on 
the outside is clear and more dense than the fil- 
trate or the original material. Now, one more 
observation tells the story: since drops of this 
clear liquid are slowly coming from the corners 
of the cloth hanging outside the funnel, with 
seven-league boots the mind (thinking) takes in 
the situation and selects this little observed fact 
as being very important in the solution of our 
problem. Note here that the true meaning of the 
statement that “A scientist must be very ob- 
serving” is that he observes facts that fit the 
jigsaw puzzle he is concerned with. He seems 
to have a readiness for perception of the helpful 
fact for which he is searching. It is similar to a 
situation in which you are searching through a 


junk-box for something like a small brass screw. 
You may not note many of the pieces of junk 
which you shove around in the box, but your 
eyes will note many small brass-like objects that 
may serve your purpose. It is not so much the 
training of the eye to observe as it is what goes 
on in the mind when the image is flashed to the 
brain. 

Many people would dismiss the observation 
of the drops of liquid from the cloth as an un- 
fortunate accident and conclude that a very care- 
less person had set up the apparatus and had 
been too lazy to trim off the cloth around the fun- 
nel. But, now that we have observed capillarity 
at work, we sense a possible means of clarifica- 
tion of our anti-freeze. We hurry to test our ob- 
servation of increased density in the liquid on 
the floor and find that it is true; hence we might 
accomplish both clarification (to free of sus- 
pended particles) and concentration (dehydra- 
tion) by the simple method of capillarity, using 
a shallow pan and an overhanging cloth as a 
wick. Perhaps we are the first to observe that a 
liquid will climb a cloth wick and then drop off 
into another container. Perhaps this is an indi- 
cation of perpetual motion? Also, we may have 
observed for the first time that suspended par- 
ticles are not carried up a wick by a liquid which 
is climbing by capillarity. This is exciting! This 
is adventure! This is one of the times we nearly 
forget our main objective and get excited about 
what we hope are new facts concerning the law 
of capillarity. A few more trials and we discover 
for the first time (?) that capillary action can 
be set up so that it follows some of the laws re- 
garding the syphon. Is this another red herring 
or are we on the main road in establishing a 
more rapid flow by capillarity? The syphon 
flows more rapidly when there is a greater differ- 
ence in the level of the two vessels (from the 
higher to lower). Fine, we will extend the length 
of the cloth so that the ends are several inches 
below the level of the liquid in the container 
which we wish to clean. Now we have a gravita- 
tional pull down the outside of the cloth and like 
a syphon tube it assists the column on the inside 
that has been climbing by capillarity alone. 
Further on, in quick succession, we discover 
that the higher the liquid has to climb to get 
out of the vessel the slower the process, but that 
more clarification takes place. The longer the 
curtain of cloth on the outside, the more rapid 
the flow. Is there a limit to this increase? A 
series of tests with variations in length indicates 
that there is a point finally reached where the 
adhesive force in the liquid chain breaks under 
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increased gravitational pull of the lower end of 
the column of liquid. This distance varies with 
the liquid under test. Some one suggests the 


use of several cloths to increase the thickness of 
the wick. 


We say and think that a liquid climbs up a 
tube, but we soon discover that a liquid will 
travel in a wick in any direction from its source. 
True, it climbs more slowly when opposed to 
gravity, it moves more rapidly in a horizontal 
plane, and most rapidly out of the bottom of a 
container when gravity and capillary action work 
together. But in the latter case we have a filter 
in which both gravity and capillarity are work- 
ing and some of the suspended particles come 
through the cloth. Let’s use capillary action in 
a horizontal position by a piece of window glass 
in the vessel with one end resting over the rim 
of the vessel and the other end resting on the 
bottom of the vessel on the opposite side. Then 
place our cloth wick on the glass so that one end 
reaches the liquid and the other hangs over the 
edge and outside the vessel. Now the upward 
climb is slight, and the capillary action takes 
place in a nearly horizontal plane and does not 
oppose gravity. The rate has been increased 
yet the suspended particles have been left 
behind. 

We find that dehydration (loss of water) is 
dependent upon the surface area of cloth ex- 
posed to air and rate of flow of cleaned fluid 
through cloth. Also the other factors of air 
movement, temperature, humidity, etc., affect 
the rate of evaporation. This is rather compli- 
cated but it is necessary to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Now, we reclaim anti-freeze with the great- 
est of ease. It is free of all suspended particles 
and as dense as we wish to make it. 


This technique of using a cloth wick and a 
shallow pan may be used for clarification and 
concentration of many things, such as kerosene 
which has been used to clean paint brushes, old 
crankcase oil, dirty salt solutions from ice cream 
freezers, reclaimed bacon fat, dirty beeswax and 
also dirty liquids which are volatile. 


Since we must have the level of the liquid in 
the vessel at a constant level, it becomes neces- 
sary to invent or devise a method which will feed 
fresh liquid, to be cleaned, into the vessel. 
Otherwise it would be time-consuming to put in 
a cupful at intervals, especially when we have 
five gallons to clean. At this moment we have 
such a device, which holds a constant level and 
requires no attention once the process is started. 


III 


The foregoing should be sufficient to convey 

a general idea of the method used. We have a 
score of simple research problems which are in 
various stages of development. Some are active 
and some are being held up because of shortage 
of materials, lack of time, or lack of ideas. Most 
of our interest and energy this year have been 
devoted to the study of a new mutation in 
chickens, which we call “‘downless.” 
We are constantly on the alert for new prob- 
lems. We approach all our routine tasks by 
working out more efficient or better ways of do- 
ing them. Our point of view might be described 
as a dissatisfaction with things as they are. We 
must improve, redesign, or create anew. If we 
need an animal cage, we design and build it; if 
we need a laying-nest, a laying battery, a book- 
rack, a smoke-house for meat, or an evaporator 
for maple, say, we design our own and build it. 
If it is good, we patent it. 

It is my opinion that the experiences, gained 
in working on these research problems, have 
many desirable elements of a real education. It 
is certainly the most natural approach to edu- 
cation and living. The interest is real and in- 
tense. We have a healthful emotional response 
to our learning and thinking. If it is anything, 
it is purposeful learning and understanding. 
The things we do, think, say, and learn are 
meaningful. Achievement and recognition are 
real. Creativeness, the end goal of a good edu- 
cation, is encouraged and nurtured. There is a 
constant challenge to one’s best effort, and the 
sheer joy that comes when new facts, new proce- 
dures, or new designs result from the study of a 
problem, makes us feel that it is worth all the 
effort required. 








1948 EXAMINATION DATES 


The dates of the 1948 examinations of the 
Secondary Education Board will be Monday and 
Tuesday, May 24 and 25. 

The Executive Committee has voted to move 
the examination dates into May in response to de- 
mand, and will henceforth determine the dates ac- 
cording to the following formula: 

The examinations of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board shall be held on the last Monday 
and Tuesday in May, except when May 30 or 31 
falls on either of those days. When this occurs 


the examinations shall be held one week 
earlier. 


The examinations of course may be given at 
any time after the announced dates. 
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THE LINGUIST IN SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
By Gerhard R. Schade } 


I 


In this postwar period, outward signs seem 
to point to a triumphant reassertion of foreign 
languages as a part of the curricula of our schools 
and colleges. If we are to approximate the “‘one 
world” ideal, it is argued, we, or enough of us, 
must understand one another’s languages. The 
introduction of Russian in most colleges and its 
cautious adoption by some secondary schools, 
as well as the use of the army’s more direct 
method on the part of some leaders and other 
facts appear to endow foreign languages with 
more than the required weight to hold their own 
in the everlasting struggle for what is to stay 
and what is not, on our theater of educational 
operations. 

The purpose of this article is to point out 
that despite the encouraging ferment in matters 
linguistic there are forces with us which, if not 
recognized in time, will act as mighty deterrents 
to the continued existence of 1oreign language 
instruction on the present scale, particularly in 
the secondary schools. These forces are funda- 
mentally of very ancient derivation. Let us deal 
with some of these more time-honored and rather 
changeless anti-foreign language attitudes first. 

Taken in its widest sense, language is ex- 
actly what John the Evangelist meant when he 
wrote: “In the Beginning was the word,” the 
logos. We cannot help asking ourselves whether, 
since language is the very first phenomenon 
through which the human species differs from 
the animal world, it—namely language — 
should not have clinging to it some of the atavis- 
tic mucus of its enchantingly mysterious “status 
nascendi.” For if it originally was an integral 
attribute of a given ethnic group, and since, as 
we know, there was almost constant warfare be- 
tween the various groups, then language itself 
must have been part and parcel of all the em- 
broilments, lusty and futile, of the earliest past. 
However concealed, it still is. Or have we for- 
gotten Mr. Molotov’s smile when, at the San 
Francisco conference, his much fought-for presi- 
dency at the council table afforded the Russian 
tongue the chance of making itself heard on 
world directing issues? 


II 


_ Let us now take a look at the linguist’s posi- 
tion in both the schools and society at large. 


Since he was double or triple tongued, the more 
one-track and therefore power wielding majority 
within his given ethnic group cannot but have 
looked upon the predecessor of the modern 
language teacher as on a strange interloper, a 
sort of hybrid, or at least one who did not quite 
“belong.” To enable a few fellow tribesmen to 
traffic with the neighboring tribe, or to carry on 
such traffic himself, was his unenviable lot. We 
know that slaves or renegades from conquered 
adversaries were the earliest language tutors. 
These naturally carried a stigma. What we 
should like to ascertain is, do language teachers 
still carry something of the same stigma? A 
casual glance at the roster of college presidents 
and headmasters of well-known schools reveals 
to us, for instance, that only a very small number 
of these positions of trust are now held by foreign 
language men. Does this have a meaning or is 
it merely coincidental? Why should an under- 
standing of foreign ways of thinking, of foreign 
patterns of behavior — language teaching which 
does not somehow seek to convey these neglects 
one of its obligations — be counted for naught 
in the evaluation of men, not to mention the 
understanding of a foreign language itself? 
Already the Roman Juvenal lambasted those 
amongst his fellow-nationals who had become 
worshippers at the shrines of Greek language 
and culture, and referred to them a “‘Graecoli,” 
little Greeks. Not so long ago the German 
“Fuehrer” decreed that German businessmen, 
in their correspondence with foreign concerns, 
should refrain, whenever possible, from using the 
foreign tongue. Most of our firms, incidentally, 
need no such decree, for they assume that the 
overseas firm will have competent foreign cor- 
respondents. “‘Master races” are wont to impose 
their languages and will not readily condescend 
to use foreign tongues. The conquering Romans 
did not train men out of their midst to become 
Celtic interpreters, nor did the Norman invaders 
take up the study of Anglo-Saxon. An UNRRA 
official, just back from Europe, told this writer 
that the German invasion of Eastern Europe 
had left deep linguistic imprints there, and that 
nearly all he displaced persons, despite their 
anti-Nazi feelings, had willingly learned from 
their conquerors the rudimentaries of the Ger- 
man language. We therefore note an undeniable 
linguistic apathy on the part of those on the 


1 Member of the German Department of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
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top, and an eager readiness on the part of those 
on the bottom, humanly speaking. 


Ill 


From linguistic apathy it is but a short step 
to linguistic self-sufficiency, a form of cultural 
isolationism. The latter seems to have gained 
momentum. The recent Harvard Report on Ed- 
ucation spearheads this undermining of the 
foreign languages in their position in the schools 
when it says that the prime function of language 
instruction “is not to give a practical command 
of the new language; on the contrary, it is to 
illuminate the English.” The aim of such in- 
struction being merely “‘a student’s growth in his 
own speech and not in the foreign speech.” The 
Report decries “the somewhat mystical supe- 
riority of intellectual discipline which has been 
claimed for these languages, especially Latin.” 

This linguistic “Realpolitik” represents but 
a small segment of what President Hutchins 
somewhat exaggeratedly calls “Hitler’s conquest 
of America.” There are other portions in the 
Harvard Report which, as Porter Sargent has 
pointed out (“The continuing battle for the 
control of the Mind of Youth,” p. 100), must be 
looked upon as being of a strongly anti-humanist 
and utterly pragmatic tendency. 


The philosopher Nietzsche, although an out- 
standing linguist himself, in one of his contradic- 
tory moods, summarized his aversion to the 
widespread teaching of foreign languages in a 
manner which might have served the critics of 
modern language teaching of today, as well as 
those who feel prejudiced against it without 
exactly knowing why, as a motto, when he 
wrote: “The learning of many languages is in- 
jurious, inasmuch as it arouses a belief in possess- 
ing dexterity, and as a matter of fact it lends a 
kind of delusive importance to social manners. 
It is also indirectly injurious in that it opposes 
the acquirement of solid knowledge and the in- 
tention to win the”respect of men in an honest 
way. Finally, it is the axe which is laid to the 
root of a delicate sense of language in our mother 
tongue, which thereby is incurably injured and 
destroyed. The two nations which produced the 
greatest stylists, the Greeks and the French, 
learned no foreign languages.” (Friedrich Niet- 
zsche, edited by Oscar Levy, Human, All Too 
Human, aphorism 267.) 

Cultural isolationism could perhaps be con- 
doned there, where amidst a general enthusiasm, 
things cultural experienced a fecund Dyonisian 
bonanza. We do not present such a picture and 
cannot afford it. 





A NEW EDITION OF THE SERVIAN COMMENTARIES ON VERGIL! 
By Howard T. Smith 2 


Vergil’s poems even before his death had won 
a place in the curricula of the schools which they 
have retained throughout succeeding centuries. 
Authors have not always accounted it an unmixed 
blessing to become a school textbook. Horace, 
for example, entertained such doubts as he ad- 
dressed his book of Epistles on its publication 
and thus prophesied its ultimate destiny: 


Hoc quoque te manet, ut pueros elementa docentem 
Occupet extremis in vicis balba senectus. 


“This, too, the fate that awaits thee: by faltering age 
overtaken, 


Far in a village school, teaching A B Cs to the children.” 


Even so, works of classical literature that were 
early associated with education have had a bet- 


ter chance of survival and have usually gathered 
about them a considerable body of interpretative 
material. This is particularly true of Vergil, who 
symbolized for the Middle Ages all that was 
best in the spirit of ancient Rome and whose 
writings served both as a touchstone for correct 
usage and as an infallible source of antiquarian 
lore pertaining to Roman history and «ulture. 
Besides special treatises on various attributes of 
Vergil’s poems there were line-by-line Commen- 
taries, sometimes transmitted as separate works, 
sometimes copied in the margins of Vergilian 
mss. From the fourth century the best known 
Commentary was that of Servius Honoratus, 
which is now being published in a new edition 
under;the auspices of the American Philological 


1 This article is published also in the May, 1947 issue of The Milton Bulletin (Milton Academy, Milton, Mass.). 

* Mr. Smith is a member of the Classics Department at Milton Academy. For many years he was closely associated with the work of 
the Secondary Education Board. He served this organization in many capacities, among them the following: Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Executive Secretary, Chairman of the Curriculum Committee, Director of the Bureau of Research, Chairman of the Latin 


Committee. 
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Association.’ Perhaps it is appropriate that mas- 
ters in a secondary school concerned with the 
teaching of Vergil and the “notes” of the school 
textbook should share with university scholars 
in the production of an American edition of this 
mediaeval schoolmaster’s Commentary. This 
project, at any rate, which has been an avoca- 
tion of mine over a period of years, has stimu- 
lated my interest in the manner of its develop- 
ment and in what its progress has involved, as 
well as in the goal to be attained. 

Some thirty-two years ago the late Professor 
E. K. Rand in the Classical Seminary at Har- 
vard introduced us to: the complexities of the 
Servius tradition which have challenged the acu- 
men of philological detectives for the last 300 
years. For the Commentary has come down to 
us in two forms. In addition to the briefer and 
more didactic compendium bearing Servius’s 
name and well authenticated in more than a 
hundred mss., there is a “larger Servius,” first 
published in Paris in 1600 by Pierre Daniel. 
This is represented today in no more than ten 
mss., none of which contains the entire work. 
Some of these date back to the 9th or 10th cen- 
turies, but unfortunately, through loss of folia 
at the beginning of the Commentary, they give 
us no direct evidence of authorship and origin. 
The majority of the comments, treo are 
almost identical with those of Servius; others 
contain additional material from which the briefer 
Servian note seems to be derived, while still others 
constitute new comments not to be found at all 
in the vulgate Servius. It was Daniel’s theory 
that the more extensive work that he had dis- 
covered was the “original Servius” and the cur- 
rent vulgate a later abridgment. Although this 
hypothesis could not be’accepted in entirety and 
subsequent publishers assumed different atti- 
tudes toward the larger Commentary, the fact 
of the two traditions was now established and 
reflected in the use of the plural title, Servii 
Commentarit. 

The first modern editors, Thilo and Hagen 
(Leipzig, 1881-1902), applied to their task the 
important aids of palaeographical science; but 
as they regarded the “additions” of Daniel’s 
Servius as later interpolations, they did not 
hesitate to disrupt and rearrange them whenever 
the structure mf the comments was such that 
both versions could not be displayed in a single 
running context. The researches of Professor 
Rand and other scholars, however, developed 
the thesis now generally accepted: that Daniel’s 


Servius represents a combination with the Ser- 
vian vulgate of an unknown ancient Commen- 
tary, from which Servius himself drew much of 
his material. Whether this unknown Commen- 
tary might be identified with the supposedly lost 
work of Servius’s master, Aelius Donatus, or 
whatever might yet be discovered as to the time 
and place of its combination with the vulgate 
Servius, the former, by its intrinsic value and 
its earlier origin obviously merited a more 
adequate presentation than it had _ hitherto 
enjoyed. 

With the advance in Servian studies just 
described, Professor Rand inaugurated in 1930 
comprehensive plans for a new edition that 
should be based upon a fresh study of manu- 
script sources and should present scientifically 
and impartially the testimony of both traditions. 
A project of this sort requires preliminary study 
and travel for examination of original mss. in 
European centers, purchase of rotographs of 
important codices for collation and assembly in 
this country, and much checking of readings and 
clerical work before preparation of material for 
the printer can be begun. The three original 
collaborators under Professor Rand’s direction 
were Dr. John J. H. Savage, now of Fordham, 
Mr. George B. Waldrop of Shady Side Academy, 
and myself; we were later joined by Dr. Arthur 
F. Stocker of the University of Virginia, our 
present chairman, Dr. J. P. Elder of Harvard, 
and Dr. B. M. Peebles of St. John’s College. 
The editors themselves have had to carry on 
their work chiefly during the summers or when- 
ever time was available beyond their regular em- 
ployment; but continuity has been maintained 
despite inevitable interruptions. The resources 
and library facilities made available by Harvard 
University and funds provided by organizations 
associated with the American Council of Learned 
Societies have made it possible to secure the 
necessary material and clerical assistance. Pre- 
liminary research has been completed for the 
entire work; and in June, 1946, the first volume 
came from the press, Volume II of the Harvard 
Edition Servianorum in Vergilii Carmina Com- 
mentariorum, containing the commentary on 
Aeneid I and I. 

If ways and means can be found, the entire 
edition of five volumes should be completed in 
the next few years. For certain reasons it was 
deemed advisable to issue first the commentary 
on the Aeneid, although, following the chronol- 
ogy of Vergil’s poems, Volume I will include the 


* Servianorum in Vergilii Carmina Commentariorum, editio Harvardiana, Vol. II (Aen. I, 11), pp. xxi + 509, published by the American 


Philological Association, 


r. Howard Comfort, Sec., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
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commentary on the Bucolics and the Georgics. 
In this publication a special page design has 
been necessary in order that, without duplica- 
tion in printing, justice may be done to both 
Servian traditions, and the basis of the text for 
each may be made clear in the critical notes. 
The result is that the user of these volumes, 
whether he is interested in the content only or 





wishes to study the relations of the two com- 
mentaries, can readily distinguish the true situa- 
tion. It is therefore hoped that the Harvard 
Edition will prove convenient and valuable both 
to the teacher of Vergil, for whom the Servian 
Commentaries were originally intended, and to 
the student of classical and mediaeval literature 
and its transmission to our day. 





THE FAITH WE LIVE BY 
By William Spencer Litterick! 


I 


“The salaries of teachers in independent 
schools are not increasing rapidly enough to 
meet the rising cost of living. . If a school 
cannot pay adequate salaries it should not re- 
main in business. No school should be endowed 
or subsidized out of teachers’ salaries.” 

Quotations are sometimes evil and danger- 
ously misleading, for, taken out of their whole 
context, they lose meaning and take on infer- 
ences and implications. The above quotation 
comes from the remarks of a speaker addressing 
a meeting of teachers and administrators from 
independent schools in the New York area. This 
meeting was noteworthy for its moderate tone 
and attitude and for the constructive approach 
to a vital problem evinced by spokesmen of the 
school administrations. 

The above excerpt prompts thoughtful re- 
flection. Man cannot live by bread alone — but 
he must have bread. Salaries, health “insur- 
ance,” and retirement provisions are necessary 
for attracting and holding competent people. 
Are these the only incentives for making the in- 
dependent schools one’s chosen field? Are there 
to be found in the aims and practices of inde- 
pendent schools a meaning and an example for 
American Education not to be found elsewhere? 
If so, are they sufficiently real and vivid to 
people teaching and working in the field to be- 
come a part of a personal philosophy — to be a 
component of a set of convictions? Then, is the 
institution of an independent school system in our 


social order worth striving and sacrificing to 
maintain? 


II 


One characteristic of our independent schools 
seems to stand out above all others. There is a 
tradition of thoroughness of instruction, of mas- 


Board. 


tery of skills, and of insistence on the carrying 
through to completion of tasks undertaken. 
This tradition may be a part of the “conserving 
and retaining from the past that which is good 
and useful” which causes many of our schools to 
be labelled conservative, if that be a fault. Yet, 
for American education in general, such a tradi- 
tion is a sorely needed virtue. 

The word independent has a connotation of 
freedom — freedom to adapt, to change, to de- 
velop, and to adopt. The history of our acad- 
emies and private schools is a record of leader- 
ship in introducing improved ways to achieve 
our aims and in appraising and re-evaluating 
our aims in terms of community needs and of 
those of an evolving social order. There is evi- 
dence in recent years that some of our schools 
have neglected the opportunity such freedom 
makes available. Yet, the lack of religious and 
political restriction leaves the independent school 
“free” to continue to develop in close awareness 
of our social needs. A Francis I. Brady can 
rightly suggest that we recognize and examine 
our limitations,2 and we have many. We do 
have the opportunity of looking at our limita- 
tions and can do much about most of them if we 
will. 

Political and religious restrictions and inter- 
ference in the public schools are particularly 
trying in the areas of religious and character edu- 
cation. Intelligent, democratic citizenship, sound 
social and moral religious convictions, and a 
good character, are the most important goals of 
both public and independent schools — and very 
difficult to deal with. 

The majority of independent schools have 
traditionally recognized and accepted the chal- 
lenge this implies. That the results of efforts 
in this direction are sometimes disappointing is 
an index of the complexity of the task rather 


1 Director of Studies, The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., and a Director of the Bureau of Research of the Secondary Education 


2 Let's Recognize Our Limitations, Francis 1. Brady; Tue InpEPENDENT Scuoo. BuLtetin, January, 1946, 
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than of indifference and unawareness. The re- 
sults in general are in part great justifications 
for the existence of our “private’’ schools. 

One fault of American education has been 
its “mass” character. Every human being should 
have the opportunity for full development within 
the confines of his aptitudes and abilities. This 
means education for masses of people — but 
not “mass education.” Large classes and hordes 
of pupils in inadequately staffed and equipped 
buildings reduce the educative procedures to a 
mechanical routine. The educational process is 
an individual, personalized proposition — by 
its very nature it must be so— and the inde- 
pendent school especially is steadily approach- 
ing and working toward the concept of a well- 
rounded, integrated personality as its product. 


III 


Are independent schools undemocratic? Mr. 
Edward Tuck Hall’s letter to the editor of 
the Boston Sunday Herald, published in THe 
INDEPENDENT ScHOoL BuLLetin of January, 
1947, gives a good partial answer to this ques- 
tion. What is more democratic than to permit 
groups of parents to arrange for their children 
an educational program that exceeds “state” re- 
quirements for quality and content? 

Rugged individualism may be in disrepute 
— but our democracy has flourished primarily 
out of the genius of individuals — not by govern- 
ment fiat. Free independent schools fully exer- 
cising their prerogatives and intelligently meet- 
ing their responsibilities have much to con- 
tribute to the improvement and development of 
our American system of education for all. 

Our independent schools have many weak- 
nesses and faults. There are times when they 
seem too independent, especially in the degree to 
which they cooperate in establishing definitions 
of minimum standards. ‘There is certainly a 
question of just what the future holds for some 
independent schools. Certain of them may ac- 
tually cease to exist. With incomes at an all- 
time high, many schools are failing to meet ex- 
penses. Socio-economic trends seem to indicate 
for the future the necessity of placing on the 
general public more of the actual cost of what 
is already an expensive education, with the size 
of a clientele capable of carrying such an ex- 
pense possibly decreasing. 

Salaries and compensation are vital to the 
problem of securing and retaining superior 


teachers — and such are necessary to the de- 
velopment and the maintaining of high stand- 
ards. If our private schools are to justify their 
existence, they will do so only by producing a 
superior product. The opportunity that lies be- 
fore independent schools to make a great con- 
tribution to an improved American education is 
so open and challenging today —with such 
schools in a strategically favored position to 
undertake such a role — that the institution of 
an “independent” system of education in our 
society is worth struggling to maintain. As 
teachers and administrators work together to 
establish for faculties and staffs a reasonably 
secure and adequate position in the economic 
scale, it is hoped they will not become so en- 
grossed in the immediate difficulties of this post- 
war period as to lose sight of our historic role in 
the building of a great, truly democratic nation. 











REMEMBER THESE DATES! 


The Twenty-second Annual Conference of the 
Secondary Education Board will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 5 and 6. Details of the program 
will be announced next fall. 

















THEY NEED YOU 


THEY NEED YOU, Room 220, 21 South 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., announces the publication 
of another article for use in schools: “What One 
Friendly Gift Can Do.” It is available at 5 cents 
per copy; 100 copies or more for 4 cents per copy. 

THEY NEED YOU, as most schools already 
know, is a project to establish understanding be- 
tween American and European youth. 




















KEEP A FILE! 


It is recommended that member schools keep 
files of THe INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLLeTIN and 
the Definition of Requirements as they come out. 
Old copies of both publications may be useful for 
reference now and then. 

This office can furnish schools with copies of 
some past issues of the Buttetin. The Definition 
of Requirements, however, is usually out of stock 
before the end of the school year in which it is 
published. 

Keep a file! 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 


Editor, Robert U. Jameson, The Haverford School 


Some of you were fortunate enough to hear 
Mr. Norman Cousins, the Editor of The Satur- 
day Review, when he made peoples’ hair stand on 
end with his speech on the first day of the S.E.B. 
meeting in New York. But many of you did 
not hear him. And many of those who did hear 
him did not, I imagine, ask him to send you a 
copy of his Norwalk petition, by which groups 
of American citizens might, in the best tradition 
of American democracy, ask their government 
to avoid another war. Since many of you do 
not have that petition, I give you herewith the 
text, in full. This text may be copied out, mimeo- 
graphed, reprinted, or whatever, in as many 
copies as possible. 


We, the people of ————— (your city) 
believe it of critical urgency that the 
United Nations be given the machinery 
of world law called for in the preamble 
to the United Nations charter. We 
therefore petition our properly elected 
and appointed representatives in Gov- 
ernment to the end that the United 
States delegation may immediately 
propose and support specific amend- 
ments to the United Nations charter. 
In particular, we advocate measures 
which would: 


1. Strengthen the United Nations 
into an organization from which 
no nation would have the power 
or the right to withdraw or secede; 


2. Give the United Nations the ma- 
chinery to make and enforce de- 
cisions only in those specific mat- 
ters related to world security ; 


3. Give the United Nations access to 
and authority over the individual 
in limited and well-defined areas, 
such as in the manufacture of 
atomic weapons and all other 
weapons adapted to mass destruc- 
tion. 


Then follows a lot of spaces for peoples’ 
names and addresses. 





A paragraph from Mr. Cousins’ letter de- 
scribing the job being done in Norwalk, Connec- 
ticut, is worth noting here also. He says, “A 
committee of citizens was formed, cutting across 


party, denominational and economic lines. The 
mayor was persuaded to send out a call for a 
general meeting attended by representatives of 
all the community groups. The petition was 
explained thoroughly and then adopted unani- 
mously. A goal was set for 30,000 signatures 
out of a population of 50,000. Excellent use was 
made of the air-raid warden system, Red Cross, 
schools, etc., etc.” 

He also says this. ‘“‘You will agree, I am 
sure, that if anything is to be done at this late 
hour (vide the Gromyko rejection of the Baruch 
plan and President Truman’s by-passing of 
U.N.) it must be bold, imaginative, decisive. 
What is needed is a volcanic eruption of public 
opinion which can demonstrate the unity of the 
American people behind the creation of the ma- 
chinery of world law.” (The italics are mine.) 

Now consider this petition in the light of the 
news of the day. 


Item. The stop-Russia program (one sov- 


ereignty against another) now being harangued 
in Congress. 


Item. The Gromyko speech of this week at 
Lake Success. (I am writing on April 10.) 


Item. The headline in the New York Times 
of yesterday to the effect that many nations may 
be able to wage atomic war within a maximum 
of six years, according to the War Department. 
And note here the source — the War Depart- 
ment, not the atomic scientists, who say three 
years instead of six. 


Item. A former student of mine has just got 
out of the army. While he was in the army he 
was stationed at Los Alamos, New Mexico, and 
he worked not in the lethal factories there but 
in the Los Alamos radio station, directing a pro- 
gram of classical music. Now that he is out of 
the army he is head over heels in the work of 
Student Federalists, because what he saw at Los 
Alamos has convinced him that the people of 
the world, and first the people of the United 
States, have one job to do, and one only: prevent 
another war. As he put it, in his not-yet-old- 
enough-to-vote manner, “If we were still living 
in the old-fashioned age of block-busters, we 
would be all right. But we’re not. We are now 
able to destroy civilization in a few hours. So 
we must not fight another war.” 


Item. A pamphlet has just come to me, 
called Our Atomic World. It is written by three 
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of the physicists at Los Alamos and is published 
by the University of New Mexico Press at Al- 
buquerque for 50 cents. Its theme is the same 
as that which I quoted earlier this year from the 
pen of Mr. Baruch: We face the choice between 
the quick and the dead. 


Item for school teachers. Has anyone who 
knows the ideas of the World Federalism move- 
ment opened his mouth in your school? After a 
day of discussion here, we find the boys com- 
pletely steamed up about the matter, and a 
chapter of the movement is in the process of 
rapid formation. 


Item (the last). Let us say that we can’t 
get world government, in the sense that the 
World Federalists mean it, right now. What we 
can do is to start the idea of world law, in Mr. 
Cousins’ phrase, circulating. Or we can start a 
petition in our community like the one started 
in Norwalk. I think that the boys and girls who 
will be, say, eighteen or over at the end of the 
next six years are the crucial group, because 
they have the energy to carry a project like this 
petition through. It is impossible not to be 
gloomy about the future of the world, even in 
the face of Mr. Toynbee’s semi-optimism, unless 
the people of the world get to work to stave off 
destruction. 

But please don’t just ignore the whole thing. 
Remember: the Norwalk petition may be 
reprinted and used to fit your community. 

By the way, at last fall’s meeting, in Prague, 
of a world student congress, the delegation from 
the Soviet Union voted unanimously in favor of 
a resolution proposing a form of world govern- 
ment to prevent war. This may or may not 
mean anything. But one thing is certain: if the 
people of the world decide against war, there 
will be no war. You are one of the people of the 
world. 





On world matters, there are two articles in 
the April issue of the English Fournal which 
merit attention. The first is a piece called “Hiro- 
shima: Moral or Military?”, by Robert Frank, 
an English teacher at the George School. The 
article describes ways in which Mr. Frank’s 
classes used John Hersey’s book as a course in 
English, in social and human relations, and, I 
imagine, in political science. It is encouraging 
to note an intelligent use of a work which in it- 
self crosses the standard subject matter fields. I 
recommend the article to your attention. 

The second item from the English Fournal — 
not really an article —I quote in full, because 


it is of definite interest to people who are living 
in the future. 


“The Department of State, to provide more efficient 
service on requests for small quantities of their publica- 
tions, has established six area distribution centers. In 
response to requests, these centers will ship prepaid up 
to fifty copies of publications displayed by a co-operating 
library. senha for more than fifty copies should be 
made to the Division of Public Liaison, Be artment of 
State, Washington, D. C. The addresses of area distri- 
bution centers are as follows: Boston: Miss Sylvia 
Winslow, Joint Council for International Co-operation, 
40 Mount Vernon Street; Chicago: Mrs. Quincy Wright, 
International Relations Center, 84 East Randolph Street; 
San Francisco: Mr. Lloyd Luckman, International 
Center, 68 Post Street; New York: Mrs. Burnett Mahon, 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 East 65th Street; New 
Orleans: Mr. Charles P. Nutter, Information Director, 
International House; Denver: Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, 
University of Denver, Social Science Foundation.” 





_ Herewith a letter to which some of you may 
wish to reply. 


Dear Sir: 


Being on the point of establishing an 
INTERNATIONAL PEN-FRIENDSHIP 
CLUB, I—on behalf of members on my 
waiting list — take leave to apply to you. 
May I ask you to put me in touch with ladies 
and gentlemen of your institute interested in 
friendly correspondence. 

Having been secluded from the outside 
world these long years, and yearning for a 
real democratic enlightenment and a personal 
contact from man to man across borders, 
my members would only too gladly welcome 
and answer letters from abroad. Most of 
my members (among them scientists, stu- 
dents, experts, and other well-educated ladies 
and gentlemen) have a fairly good knowl- 
edge of English, but would also be pleased 
to write in German, if desired. I am sure 
that my members will try and give their 
pen-friends every satisfaction. 

Pen-friendships are a step towards the 
creation of that international friendship and 
good will that is so essential to understanding 
and peace. 





If you would like to answer this letter, write, 
in German or English, to Miss A.M. Braun, 
Lindwurmstrasse 126 A, Miinchen 15, Germany 
— Bavaria — U. S. Zone. 


_ I think that things like this are steps in the 
right direction. Because they show, better than 
words which we may read in books, that people, 
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as people, think straight, even if their govern- 
ments make them, or try to make them, think 
wrongly. 





As a final repetitive footnote to Independent 
School Slants for this year, let me make again 
the plea I have made often before. It is this: 
The most important fact of modern history is 
the atomic bomb. Since the atomic bomb is 
here, the most important need of the world is 
to get rid of war, since atomic war will destroy 
all the ideas and all the things which you and I 
presumably believe in. Since the most urgent 
need is to get rid of war, then, let us all at least 
realize that fact. By this I mean — and again I 
repeat myself, I am afraid — that whatever we 
may happen to teach is of no importance by it- 
self. No subject matter is of any importance to 
a dead man, as the Oak Ridge boy said. What 
is important is thinking. If I had my way, every 
secondary school teacher would here and now 





make a resolution to this effect: Beginning with 
my first class next fall, I shall, so help me, try 
to show my students that the knowledge they 
are getting will be good and valuable only if 
they also realize the frame in which the knowl- 
edge may be useful. I shall try to show them 
that the material of my course is good of itself, 
but better when it is applied to better living in 
a world at peace. I shall try to show my stu- 
dents that I believe in a world in which men 
may live at peace, regardless of race or creed or 
ideology. And I shall, above all, be an example 
to my students in these things, by doing the 
things I say — by not, above all things, being a 
hypocrite. In brief, I shall be first a Christian. 
And at the same time I shall be a supporter of 
democracy. The two have the same aims. 
Carried to their logical conclusion, these two will 
make of the world a place in which respectable 
people can live. Forgotten, the lack of these 
two will make of the world, as St. Paul put it, a 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 





THE LATIN EXAMINATION AND REVISION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The Standing Latin Committee wants to 
take this occasion to thank all those schools 
which sent in their comments on the proposed 
revision of requirements; each will be answered 
soon. The Committee plans to meet on May 
10th to discuss the revision in the light of the 
discussion at the Section Meeting and the com- 
ments received. It is hoped that a final decision 
may be reached, the statement of which will be 
sent to all member schools as soon after the 
meeting as possible. The committee will wel- 
come any further comments and suggestions. 

One matter still seems to need clarification: 
the purpose of the proposed new Beta level. 
Some schools have felt that the Gamma require- 
ments were difficult to complete in the second 
year of study, especially where it was not ex- 
pected to begin Caesar until some months after 
the opening of the fall term. It is for these can- 
didates that the new Beta is designed; it is to 
be an alternate for Gamma, not for Alpha. 
Alpha will be the examination for the first year’s 
work; if any schools find the Alpha require- 
ments too slight for the year’s work, there will 
be opportunity for more reading; there is no 
reason, however, why the progress of any par- 
ticular class should be limited by the S.E.B. re- 
quirements. Some schools might begin Latin in 
Grade 7 and be prepared for Gamma at the end 
of Grade 9; others might complete Alpha in 


Grade 8 and be prepared for Beta at the end of 
Grade 9. These students would plan to begin 
Caesar perhaps in January, while the former 
group would be prepared to start Caesar in Sep- 
tember. Beta has been the least-used of all the 
S.E.B. Latin exams; it is believed that many 
schools have been using Beta not because it 
“fitted” but because they did not feel their 
students were ready for Gamma. 

In brief then, the Standing Committee sub- 
mits the following interpretation of the proposed 
new levels: 


ALPHA: for the first year either in Grade 7 or 8. 
It is possible that a school might divide this 
work between two school years; or it might 
use it for the first year at the 9th grade level. 

BETA: for the second year at the 8th or 9th 
grade level where the course is planned so 
that the reading of Caesar will begin some 
months after school opens in September. 
Some schools beginning Latin in Grade 9 
might complete Alpha and Beta in one year. 

GAMMA: for the students who are prepared to 
read Caesar in the following September; this 
exam might be given at the end of Grade 8 
or 9 after two or three years of study; it 
might also be used by students in the 9th 
Grade after their first year of Latin. 


The Standing Committee understands that it is 
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the function of the school where the candidate 
is studying to decide for which level he is ac- 
tually prepared; even if the school for which a 
candidate is applying requires a specific level, 
the candidate will probably not pass unless he 


is adequately prepared. The time element de- 
pends upon the school which is preparing the 
caedidane: if it can do it in one-half year or if it 
wishes 3 years — that is the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of the school. 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy 


News in General 


The Board of Trustees of Lake Forest Acad- 
emy, Lake Forest, Illinois, have recently an- 
nounced the purchase of Mellody Farm, the 
estate built and formerly owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Ogden Armour, as a new site for the 
school. The move from the present site will take 
place within the next year. 

The property consists of approximately 687 
acres of country land including two spring-fed 
lakes covering twenty-two acres and well stocked 
with fish. It lies about two and one-half miles 
west of the town of Lake Forest. 

The property has many buildings which will 
readily lend themselves to school use. The main 
house, containing about one hundred rooms, will 
be used for offices, classrooms, study hall, li- 
brary, dining hall, and kitchen. There is an addi- 
tion to the main building that was partially 
finished by a syndicate headed by Mr. Samuel 
Insull in 1929, when the syndicate took over the 
property. When finished, this building will pro- 
vide additional space for academic purposes. 

Also located on the property are six houses 
suitable for Faculty residences, a large stable 
building with two apartments and several single 
rooms on the second floor, and several smaller 
buildings which can be used for maintenance 
purposes or converted for school uses. 

Before the school can actually be moved, it 
will be necessary to construct several dormi- 
tories and do considerable remodeling. As soon 
as possible, work will also be started on leveling 
some of the ground for athletic fields and on the 
construction of a suitable athletic plant. By 
September, 1948, the school could be run on its 
normal and efficient basis. 

In making this move, the Trustees hope to 
have a larger and better housed school than the 
one which has existed on the present site, and 
thus to be able to make Lake Forest Academy 
in every respect one of the great independent 
schools in the country. 


The Senior Chorus and the Junior Hundred 
Chorus of the William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, presented their Fifty-first Annual 
Concert in Philadelphia’s Academy of Music on 
Friday evening, March 14th. Charles T. Mac- 
lary, Director of Music at the school, conducted 
the program. Accompanists for the evening were 
Mary Haller Rice, at the piano, and Claribel G. 
Thomson at the organ. Herbert B. McVey, of 
the Penn Charter faculty, handled managerial 
details. 

The Choruses performed works by Handel, 
Schubert, Mozart, Rossini, Franck, Bach, Deems 
Taylor, William Schuman, and others. A thrill- 
ing highlight of the evening was the singing of 
the combined choruses, numbering about 300 
boys ranging in age from eight to eighteen. 
Penn Charter has achieved the difficult feat of 
interesting over half of its student body in the 
artistic performance of fine choral music. These 
Choruses are but one part of a liberal music 
program provided as part of the curriculum at 
Penn Charter. 





St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I., will 
operate its annual summer session as usual in 
1947 with an eight weeks’ course running from 
June 24 through August 19. The usual major 
and minor courses will be offered in regular 
academic subjects, and also special courses in 
the Summer School of Language Training, in- 
corporated in the Summer Session as a special 
department under the direction of Dr. Edwin 
M. Cole, head of the Language Clinic of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. The Summer 
Session is open to qualified boys from any school. 
The faculty is composed of men from the staff 
of St. George’s and other schools of similar stand- 
ing. Two full competitive scholarships are being 
oftered for the 1947 session. 

The Summer Session is designed to fill a four- 
fold purpose: to provide (1) a full year’s course 
in certain subjects for boys who lack a credit or 
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wish to secure an extra credit; (2) tutoring in 
small classes for boys who wish to make up 
scholastic deficiencies; (3) review classes for boys 
requiring such work to qualify for entrance to 
St. George’s or other similar schools; (4) remedial 
instruction under specially trained personnel 
for boys who have language or reading diffi- 
culties. 

The facilities of St. George’s will also be avail- 
able during the Summer Session to a limited 
number of boys who, though requiring no aca- 
demic work, wish to spend eight weeks studying 
navigation and seamanship under expert in- 
struction. 





At a mass meeting called by the board of 
trustees on February 18, 1947, more than 300 
alumni and friends of the Elgin Academy, Elgin, 
Illinois, met in the Academy art gallery to de- 
termine the future of the school and its relation 
to the community it has served for more than 
a century. 

Elgin Academy had been considering a pro- 
posal from another Mid-west preparatory school 
to merge the two schools and move to a new 
location. Friends and alumni, asked to express 
their views on the merger proposal, voted unani- 
mously against the merger and voted that the 
Academy remain a part of the community. 
William Redeker, an Academy alumnus, made 
the motion to “continue the Academy as a serv- 
ant of the youth of Elgin Community, in line 
with the ideals laid down by the school’s found- 
ers.” The motion was seconded by Charles 
Treadwell, another alumnus, and it was unani- 
mously adopted. 

As a result of recommendations made at the 
meeting, two committees were formed. One will 
act as a fund-raising committee and the other 
will lead a drive toward enrollment expansion. 

Plans for enlarged facilities at the Academy 
were discussed, with a new gymnasium heading 
the list. Some remodeling and additions to the 
science department were among other improve- 
ments mentioned. 

The policy of the school was summed up by 
Dr. Edgerton, Dean of the Faculty and Director 
of Curriculum, and Headmaster Wygant. Said 
Doctor Edgerton: “Our aim from the first has 
been to build one of the finest private college 
or schools in the nation.” Headmaster 

lygant pointed out that the Academy was 
seeking to provide young men and women with 
training “for making a life, not just for making 
a living.” 





At Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., spring camp- 
ing, long a traditional activity at the School, is 


well under way. Highlighting the camping 
season is the base camp project being executed 
in the Sespe Valley with money provided by the 
alumni association. 

Because of the possibility that the develop- 
ment of Southern California may make it neces- 
sary to find more remote campsites, the base 
camp in the Sespe, which is adjacent to the 
more distant sites, 1s expected to broaden and 
safeguard camping opportunities for many years 
to come. 

At present the base camp consists of two 
fenced pastures, in which the grass is just be- 
ginning to sprout, a small quonset barn, and a 
crude irrigation system. Planned are a restora- 
tion of the old stone house which stands on the 
property, and the piping of water to the site. 
The Sespe camp is a project which has aroused 
the interest of both alumni and students, and it 
is expected to progress rapidly. 





In a chapel ceremony on April 3, dramatically 
interrupted near its close by announcement of 
a surprise gift of $500,000 from Thomas W. La- 
mont, chairman of the Board of J. P. Morgan 
and Company, Inc., Phillips Exeter Academy 
observed the 166th Anniversary of the signing 
of its charter and launched its nation-wide cam- 
paign for $5,000,000. 

Recently retired as president of the Board of 
Trustees on which he served for 29 years, Mr. 
Lamont requested that his gift be designated as 
The Lewis Perry Fund, “‘a permanent reminder 
of Dr. Perry’s great service to the School.” 

Dr. Perry, Principal Emeritus, who retired 
last June after serving as Principal for 32 years, 
had completed an address on the prominent 
place of the academy in our nation’s history. 

National chairman of the Phillips Exeter 
Fund, Joseph T. Walker, Jr., of Boston, had de- 
clared the campaign open and announced pre- 
liminary gifts totaling $163,800 when he was in- 
terrupted by Principal William G. Saltonstall, 
who read Mr. Lamont’s letter declaring the gift. 

“IT can never repay the debt that I owe 
Phillips Exeter,” the letter began. Mr. Lamont, 
who graduated from the Academy in 1888, wrote 
further of the needs which must be met if Exeter 


is to maintain her place of leadership in the 
academic field. ‘She can hold her preeminence 
only by obtaining the material assistance that 
the exigencies of war have thrust upon her.” 

After the assembled faculty, students and 
honored guests of the Academy, including Gov- 
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ernor Charles M. Dale, of New Hampshire, had 
risen to cheer this surprise announcement, Chair- 
man Walker indicated that the Lamont gift 
would bring the preliminary total to $663,800. 

This amount was further increased by a 
$2,000 gift from the Christian Fraternity, stu- 
dent organization. 





A recent morning assembly program at the 
Detroit University School demonstrated a worth- 
while adaptation of the radio and radio tech- 
niques to school work. Several of the boys set 
up the public address system in a room adjoin- 
ing the assembly hall, but with the speaker con- 
cealed. The radio was placed in such a position 
as to make it appear that an authentic program 
was about to be broadcast. 

To give the whole business an appearance of 
reality, Mr. Garrett, the assistant headmaster, 
said that announcements would be brief because 
of a special radio program. He then switched on 
the radio and thus signaled the boys to begin 
the first broadcast from “Station WDUS.” 
They imitated the morning program of the 
N.B.C. called the “World News Roundup.” 
They “called in” commentators from Moscow, 
London, Washington, all of whom, of course, 
were students. 

The program — complete with appeals for 
the Red Cross and for greater caution in driving 
— went off with great success, and many of the 
students who heard it thought it was the “real 
thing” and that their classmates had somehow 
gained access to a radio station. Apart from its 
novelty, the project had the effect of creating a 
greater interest in current events, providing in- 
sight into the problems of running a radio news 
program, and in public speaking. 





Dr. Durrell of Boston University spoke in 
April at a meeting of all the Independent Schools 
of Detroit held at the Detroit University School. 
His subject was “The Improvement of Reading.” 





The Harris Schools will maintain as usual the 
Play Club for children, beginning the middle of 
June and extending to the first of August. The 
regular summer session for grade work and high 
school opens the middle of July and extends to 
Labor Day. These sessions of play activity and 
study have been well attended since their forma- 
tion some years since. 





In a shipment of more than two thousand 
items of clothing, weighing well over a ton, The 
Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., ex- 





pressed its willingness to contribute to the cam- 
paign of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee to supply such articles wherever they are 
needed among war-ravaged peoples of the world. 
The contributions came from both the upper 
and lower schools, and were made in response to 
a drive conducted in January. 


— From the Moses Brown Bulletin. 





News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 


On February 25th, the Board of Trustees of 
the University School in Cleveland announced 
that they had chosen Mr. Harold L. Cruikshank, 
headmaster of the Wilkes-Barre Day School, 
Forty Fort, Pennsylvania, to succeed Dr. Harry 
A. Peters, who is retiring next fall after thirty- 
nine years of service to University School as 
headmaster. 

Mr. Cruikshank is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, and he later attended Columbia Univer- 
sity Graduate School. His teaching career in- 
cludes heading boys’ departments at Spring Hill 
School, Litchfield, Connecticut, and at the Harris 
Schools in Chicago. For five years he was the 
headmaster of the Romford School, Washington, 
Connecticut, and in 1940 he became the head- 
master of the Wilkes-Barre Day School. 

During the war he spent twenty months with 
the Office of Strategic Services as chief instruc- 
tor of the Secret Intelligence Branch, Advanced 
Training school for the E.T.O. Later he was 
given the important job of organizing the school 
for Far East Secret Intelligence Operators. 

Mr. Cruikshank follows a family interest in 
education. His brother is headmaster of the 
Taft School in Watertown, Connecticut. 

The Board of Trustees of the University 
School in Cleveland also announce the return 
to University School of Mr. Louis J. “Jack” 
Burger, who will become the Director of the 
Lower School in September, 1947. He started 
his teaching career at the University School in 
1937 but left recently to become the Assistant 
Headmaster in charge of the Lower School at 
Tower Hill School in Wilmington, Delaware. 





Mrs. Robert M. Russell, who represented the 
Russell Ranch School, Tucson, Arizona, at the 
S.E.B. Conference in New York, addressed the 
members of the Association of Independent 
Schools of Tucson on March 19, reporting on 
the activities of the conference. 
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Mr. Charles R. Morris, of the English De- 
partment of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., 
gave a demonstration of dramatic voice record- 
ings at a session of the Joint Conference spon- 
sored by the New England Association of Social 
Studies Teachers and the Harvard Teachers’ 
Association, held at Radcliffe College on March 


28 and 29. 





Since 1930 Mr. Howard T. Smith, of Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass., and Mr. George B. 
Waldrop, of Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, 
have been members of a group working upon a 
new edition of the Servian Commentaries on 
Vergil. The first volume of five has been pub- 
lished (Vol. II on the Aeneid). For further in- 
formation about this project, turn to page 20. 





Mr. Oscar H. McPherson, School Librarian 
at The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., was recently appointed to a new commit- 
tee of the State Library Association. The pur- 
pose of the committee is to publish a manual 
covering all phases of library work. Mr. McPher- 
son represents the field of school libraries. 





Mr. John Clarence Hogg, Chairman of the 
Department of Science at The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, has been appointed to the Harlan 
Page Amen Professorship. This appointment 
was made by Principal William Gurdon Salton- 
stall following his recommendation to Thomas 
S. Lamont, President of the Board of Trustees, 
and the approval of the Board at a meeting in 
Exeter on March 16. Mr. Hogg becomes the 
second incumbent of this professorship, succeed- 
ing Dr. Lewis Perry, Principal Emeritus, who 
served as Principal and Harlan Page Amen Pro- 
fessor from 1914 to 1946. Mr. Hogg, a native of 
Derbyshire, England, is a graduate of Queens 





College, Cambridge, and has received his M.A. 
from Cambridge and Harvard. He was ap- 
pointed in 1931 as Chairman of the Department 
of Science at the Phillips Exeter Academy. 





Dr. James T. Heyl of the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital in Boston has been appointed Medical 
Director of the Phillips Exeter Academy, effec- 
tive in September, 1947. Dr. Heyl will be as- 
sisted by a staff of seven, including a physio- 
therapist, in the two Lamont infirmaries. Dr. 
Heyl attended the St. Louis Country Day 
School and the Hotchkiss School; received his 
A.B. at Hamilton College in 1933 and his M.D. 
from the Harvard Medical School in 1937. 
During this current year Dr. Heyl has been con- 
nected with the Department of Bacteriology at 
the Harvard Medical School with a clinical 
affiliation in infectious diseases at the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital. 





Mr. Frederick R. Weed, of St. Mark’s School, 
Southborough, Mass., has been named _ head- 
master of Roxbury Latin School, West Rox- 
bury, Mass., to succeed Mr. George N. Northrop, 
who is retiring. Mr. Weed will take over his new 
duties in the fall. 





Mr. Carl E. Geiger, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of English at The Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J., and head coach of basketball at 
Peddie for 19 years, was given a testimonial 


dinner by members of the alumni and faculty on 
March 22. 





Mr. Willard E. Swift, for twenty-seven years 
a member of the Committee in Charge of Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R. I., died at his 


home in Worcester, Massachusetts, on January 
14. 





NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


Emma Willard Plan 

Beginning with September, 1947, Emma 
Willard School inaugurates a new curriculum. 
This curriculum will be introduced in the sopho- 
more class in September, 1947. The junior and 
senior classes will continue the program upon 
which they have entered. 

Based upon a study of the modern girl and 
her place in the world of today, the new curricu- 
lum presents a course of study, continuous 
through the last three years of high school, re- 





flecting the present trends in education, and in 
harmony with the spirit of initiative and co- 
operation which characterizes the activities pro- 
gram of the school. 

The principal features which distinguish the 
new curriculum from that followed in the past 
are: 

1. A correlated course in English, social 
studies, music, the fine arts, the drama, 
and religion, continuous through the 
sophomore, junior and senior years. 
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2. General courses in science and mathema- 
tics required of all students, supple- 
mented by specialized courses along tra- 
ditional lines for students who will con- 
tinue these subjects in college or who 
have a special aptitude for them. 


3. The introduction of work in music and 
the fine arts as an essential factor in 
general education. 


4. The increased use of sensory aids — films, 
records, radio — and of such methods as 
will stimulate the students’ initiative and 
creative powers. 


Latin, as a basis for language study, is a re- 
quirement in the freshman year; it may be con- 
tinued through two, three or four years. A mod- 
ern language — French, Spanish or German — 
may be begun in either the sophomore or junior 
year and continued for two or three years. 

The content of the course in the freshman 
year is little changed. Emphasis at this age level 
is on the fundamental skills in reading, composi- 
tion, language study, mathematics, and social 
studies. A degree of correlation is made between 
English, Latin, and the study of the ancient 


world. 
— From the Emma Willard Bulletin. 





Army Speed-up Plan in Teaching 
Foreign Languages 

An unusual opportunity to test the value of 
the Army’s speed-up plan of teaching a foreign 
language has been presented to Columbus School 
for Girls, Columbus, Ohio. Half way through 
the school year the teacher of Spanish withdrew 
because of illness and was succeeded by a former 
officer in the Japanese Combat Intelligence 
branch of the U. S. Army. As part of his train- 
ing for his army duties he had established a 
record by learning 5,000 words of Japanese in 
five months, entirely by the oral method. 

That method he is now employing in teach- 
ing second and third year Spanish. The courses, 
which begin with cognates, are conducted en- 
tirely in Spanish, with compositions required 
every day. Grammar as such is not taught but 
it is the teacher’s firm belief that his pupils will 
end the year with a good working knowledge of 
grammar. In order that the school may test 
what the girls actually learn by this method, 
“before and after” examinations are being given 
with that aim in view. 

For some years this school has taught French 
in grades 4, 5 and 6 by the oral method and is 





well satisfied with the results. It will be interest- 
ing to learn if the older girls take to the method 
as readily as the little ones. 





Assembly Programs 


It has become a cherished tradition of the 
Nightingale-Bamford School, New York City, to 
devote the last forty minutes of each Friday to 
a meeting of general interest to the school com- 
munity. The academic schedule is so arranged 
that all classes are free at that time. The pro- 
gram is planned by a committee, which consists 
of two Seniors, two Juniors, one member from 
each of the other high school classes, and a 
faculty adviser. The committee meets weekly, 
presents ideas, discusses details, and is respon- 
sible for all publicity, such as preliminary an- 
nouncements in the regular morning assemblies, 
and the preparation of posters by the Art De- 
partment. Each member may also have the ex- 
perience of introducing a speaker. 

Variety and balance are achieved by having 
not only outside speakers on topics of general 
interest, but also movies, and frequent programs 
provided by the students themselves. Among 
the latter may be mentioned panel discussions 
on pertinent subjects by the Self-Government 
Forum, dramatic skits, demonstrations of public 
speaking, piano recitals, foreign language and 
science programs, and an autumn symposium on 
interesting activities of the preceding summer. 
Great excitement was aroused this year by a 
literary quiz, or Information Please, with a group 
of elected competitors from classes of both the 
Middle and Upper School, and a barrage of 
questions previously assembled in all secrecy by 
the English Department and the committee. 
Prime favorites among outside lecturers are 
Alumnae who can speak enthusiastically of their 
experiences in various fields, such as medicine, 
the arts, etc. 

Such assemblies have great educational value 
in that they are a unifying influence, promote 
correlation of departments, and are an example 
of democracy in action. 





Modern Problems Seminar 

There is a renewed inquiry today into the 
meaning of democracy in America. The impact 
of the war and of Russian communism has been 
a challenge to redefine the political, social and 
philosophical bases of our society, to understand 
these primary concepts in the terms of the mod- 
ern world. The public discussion in the press is 
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vigorous and schools have everywhere started 
courses in problems of democracy. 


The Holmquist School at New Hope, Pa., 


has sensed the importance of this. It has not, 
however, developed a course as such in demo- 
cratic problems. Rather it has experimented 
with a Senior Seminar (required, no credits) in 
which the older students in the school have at- 
tempted, under leadership, to get at the mean- 
ing as well as the evidence of the modern prob- 
lems of democratic society. The Seminar started 
deliberately with no plan or course outline. It 
came immediately up against the need for a 
definition of democracy, and out of present ex- 
perience a definition was devised. The discus- 
sion on this naturally led to the realization of a 
large number of problem areas. These were 
listed and one by one attacked throughout the 
year, resulting obviously in the necessity for 
widening and redefining the original definition. 
Perhaps by the end of the year the Seminar 
may have a twentieth century concept of their 
American way of life. It will not have emerged 
out of any cut-and-dried discussion of unrelated 
problems, but because these students have ham- 
mered out, to their own satisfaction at least, a 
workable concept of what democracy is, and 
what citizens such as they will have to do to see 
that it is realized. 





Folk Dance Play Day 


Two hundred students representing public 
and private secondary schools from three coun- 
ties participated in a folk dance play day held 
March 15 at Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 
Deriving from the popular basketball and field 
hockey play days, the affair drew delegations 
from Lansingburg High School, Knickerbacker 
Junior High School, both of Troy; Columbia 
High School, East Greenbush; Cohoes High 
School; Watervliet High School; St. Agnes 
School, Albany; Saratoga High School, and 
Emma Willard. 

In charge of the play day was Miss Doretta 
B. Ferber, teacher of physical education at 
Emma Willard. She was assisted by two mem- 
bers of the department, Miss Eleanor J. Howe, 
folk song leader, and Miss Irene Freemyer, 
chairman of identification favors. 

Following registration Miss Ferber an- 
nounced that each school would perform three 
dances of the country of its choice. One of the 
dances would then be taught to the entire group. 
Each school’s place on the program was deter- 
mined by lot. 








Knickerbacker Junior High School opened 
the program, their first number being “Irish 
Lilt.” The French dances performed by Emma 
Willard included the lively “Le Branle Gascon.” 

In third place was Watervliet High School 
which performed dances of the United States. 
Two students from Saratoga High School, ap- 
pealing in authentic costumes of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, were the next to dance. 

The students from St. Agnes in the colorful 
costumes worn by Italian peasants were followed 
by students from Lansingburg High School in 
Danish regalia. Students from Cohoes High 
School were dressed as Hungarians; those from 
Columbia High School wore the dress of Swedish 
country folk. 

Following an intermission for lunch, during 
which the group sang folk songs, eight students 
from Emma Willard demonstrated a group of 
American square dances, beginning with 
“Marching Through Georgia.” Miss Ferber 
acted as “caller” for the entire 200 students who 
joined in each number as soon as it was taught 
by the model set. 





Field Trips and Projects 


Trips and projects connected with school 
work have been the important items of news at 
Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio, during the win- 
ter term. In connection with their history work 
the Freshmen have produced a medieval play 
which was written by a member of the senior 
class. A group of fourteen Seniors took part in 
a United Nations Assembly sponsored by the 
Council on World Affairs of Cleveland. Each 
girl was on a committee, and found the experi- 
ence interesting and stimulating. The Seniors 
will also attend a meeting of the Federal Court 
in connection with their American History work. 
French and Art students have attended the 
Degas exhibit held at the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. The French classes attended the moving 
picture “Les Misérables,” and almost the whole 
school went to see “Henry V.” 

A group of Seniors, chosen because of their 
interest in the discussion of controversial topics, 
has been meeting again this year with the “Mug- 
wumps” of Western Reserve Academy. Cesar 
Saerchinger’s visit to the Academy gave the 
group an unusual opportunity to question an 
expert on the United Nations. Other meetings 
have been lively student discussions on Federal 
Medicine, Universal Military Service, and labor 
problems. All topics are chosen by the students 
themselves. 
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The Junior class continues with helpful 
projects in social service, spending Friday after- 
noon or Saturday morning as volunteers in hos- 
pitals or settlement houses. They are also called 
upon for special volunteer services, among which 
has been the addressing of twenty-five thousand 
envelopes for the Cancer Drive. 

All students in the school, from the first grade 
through the last year of high school, participate 
in the Modern Dance program during the winter 
term. Each student is required to take one forty- 
five minute period a week, and those who are 
particularly interested may choose an extra 
period. There are two special groups, — one for 
the Eighth Grade and Freshman classes, and 
one for Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors. 





News in General 
The Directors and Mrs. E. B. Stanwood an- 
nounce with pleasure the appointment of Miss 
Edith A. Mereen as Principal of the Sarah Dix 
Hamlin School, 2120 Broadway, San Francisco, 
California. 





The Lincoln School of Providence enter- 
tained at tea on March 23rd in honor of the 
foreign students and teachers at Pembroke Col- 
lege and Brown University. Ten different coun- 
tries were represented. 





Competitive interest in athletics at St. 
Mary’s Hall, San Antonio, Texas, is sustained 
by the division of the Upper School girls into 
two teams — Capers and Elliots. These teams 
were formed in 1925 and named in honor of 
Bishop Elliot, founder of the School, and Bishop 
Capers, Bishop of the Diocese at that time. A 
Sports Council, elected from the eleventh and 
twelfth forms, consists of a Captain and three 
Lieutenants for each team. This Council selects 
teams within each team for run-offs and are 
leaders in events. 

The seasonal competitive sports, volley ball, 
field hockey, soccer, basketball, soft ball, tennis, 
table tennis, badminton, and archery are prac- 
ticed during the regular daily physical educa- 
tion periods and once a week is a Capers-Elliot 

period when friendly rivalry is high. At the end 
of every season an all-star team is picked from 
each, and scoring points for the end of the year 
are given. Points are also given to the winning 
side of the song contest in the Spring. In this, 
original words are written to familiar tunes, and 
selected by judges as the team and school pep 
songs. 





In the non-competitive field, there are swim- 
ming, rhythm and gymnastics, correctives, fenc- 
ing, and folk dancing. Riding is in conjunction 
aed the Brackenridge Stables in Brackenridge 

ark. 

Bishops’ Day, in May every year, is a field 
day and swing-out on the campus, when there 
are finals in sports contests, the swimming 
pageant, mass rhythms, folk dancing, and recog- 
nition of achievement by the Bishop. At this 
time awards are given to girls who have shown 
outstanding skill and the cup is presented to the 
winning team. The swing-out is the ceremony 
for the induction into office of the newly elected 
Sports Council and the farewell to sports at 
Saint Mary’s Hall by the graduates. Bishops’ 
Day ends with the horse show in the afternoon. 





At the San Luis Ranch School, near Colorado 
Springs, special emphasis is laid on “sun, air, and 
sports” in direct conjunction with the girls’ 
studies. During fine weather, all classes are held 
on the porches of the various buildings. 

As one means of building an enthusiasm for 
everything pertaining to the outdoors, the school 
every year sponsors a photography contest, en- 
couraging the girls to keep a comprehensive 
pictorial record of all school activities. The 
contest has long been a bright spot on the school 
calendar, and was this fall more successful than 
ever — some 250 pictures being entered. The 
girls become avid camera enthusiasts, and shut- 
ters clicked for weeks before the final entries 
were all in. Every sport and activity was well 
represented — riding, skijoring, sledding, pic- 
nicking, studying, sleeping, tennis, playing, ski- 
ing — even eating. Needless to say, the photo- 
graphs offer an invaluable selection for pictures 
used in both the school newspaper and the year 


book. 





For many years the San Luis Ranch School 
has had a workable system of student supervision 
of study halls and dormitories. Two study halls 
daily, following the regular school hours, are 
scheduled — one before dinner and another be- 
tween 8 and 9 p.m. These are both supervised 
entirely by girls of the two upper forms. Each 
girl takes her turn and conscientiously performs 
the duties attendant upon her day’s obligation: 
She rings the bell announcing the beginning of 
study, checks to make certain that all girls 
arrive promptly, acts as proctor during the hour, 
taking names of those who talk or otherwise 
disrupt the study of others. 
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Few girls prove to be other than serious men- 
tors when they assume this responsibility. Until 
recently, offenders were even judged by a stu- 
dent jury. This practice had to be discontinued, 
however, not because no punishments were 
meted out, but because the girls imposed too 
harsh sentences upon their friends! Now these 
minor offenses are handled by the faculty. 

This plan lifts a large weight from the should- 
ers of the teachers, and also helps immeasurably 
in promoting a more adult and a healthier atti- 
tude toward their work in the girls themselves. 
Though the students take complete charge, there 
is always a faculty member on duty in the 
buildings in case of emergency. 





High on the list of objectives for 1946-47 at 
the San Luis School has been the completion of 
the school project to send necessary aid to the 
pupils of two foreign schools. For the second 
time in two years, the girls of San Luis have 
“adopted” a needy foreign school. Last year 
$150 was sent to “Ecole Primaire Communale 
Filles,” in Perwez, Belgium. This year the chil- 
dren at the ‘““Maternelle de Bleville” in Bleville, 
France, are receiving boxes of clothing, food, 
school supplies, and toys from our students. 
Thus far 23 sweaters have been knit by the girls, 





who have already sent a total of 22 boxes to the 
Bleville school. 

Letters have been written by members of the 
French classes to their not-so-fortunate French 
friends and, although no replies from the chil- 
dren themselves have yet been received, Mme 
Pascal, headmistress of the ‘““Maternelle de Ble- 
ville,” has written to San Luis expressing a deep- 
felt gratitude and appreciation for the articles 
that have been received. 

San Luis will continue to sponsor these two 
schools during the school year of 1947-48. 





Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass., has 
added a small greenhouse to its group of build- 
ings. It is a lean-to structure against one of the 
tool houses, heated by a hot water gravity sys- 
tem. During the winter it has housed annuals 
brought in from the school beds, and to these 
have been added a growing assortment of potted 
plants contributed by faculty and students. 

In the coming season, the garden plots and 
borders of the school grounds will be supplied 
in good part with home grown seedlings. Use of 
the greenhouse can now be made in preparing 
materials for the biology laboratory, an advan- 
tage which makes possible a wider range of 
demonstrations in botany. 





NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 
The Significance of Honor 


In a recent book, Human Destiny, by Pierre 
Lecomte du Nouy, important conclusions con- 
cerning human nature are drawn from the fact 
that man has a conscience. Along the pathway 
of history stand other signs, and one of these is 
man’s interest in honor. No attempt will here 
be made to theorize about the original emergence 
of the sense of honor. We elect to start with 
Homer. From what he has to say about the sub- 
ject, honor must have been of immemorial an- 
tiquity in his time. 

The theme of the Iliad has sometimes been 
termed The Wrath of Achilles. To this title 
Homer has lent his authority, for he opens his 
epic with a prayer to the Muse to sing the wrath 
of Achilles, scion of Pelops. A wrathful man, 
however, is wrathful about something, and in 
this instance, it was the hurt to his sense of honor 
that irked Achilles most. His mother took this 
view of the story which Achilles had told her. 





Her son had been dishonored, that was the para- 
mount fact; the loss of his prize, serious in its 
way, was the incident that had dishonored her 
son before the Achaean host. To Zeus she re- 
told the story of outraged honor, and she kept 
asking him for redress and bothering him until 
he did something about it, and what he did 
carried the Iliad through the rest of its twenty- 
four books. Honor, then, was the subject of 
Homer’s story. It seems remarkable that so an- 
cient an epic as the Iliad revolves around an in- 
tellectual pivot, honor. It is a far cry from 
Homer to Shakespeare. The English poet medi- 
tated about honor, as about most of the phases 
of human psychology. He made Hamlet wonder 
why men could find quarrel in a straw when 
honor was at the stake. 


The word honor has been variously defined. 
Here we are taking the word in its objective and 
subjective significations. Objectively, honor is 
the opinion that others have of a person’s merit 
of some kind; subjectively, it is the knowledge 
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possessed by the honored person that such an 
opinion exists. What, then, does a man have 
when he attains to honor? He has something to 
think about. Honor, of course, frequently gains 
or increases for the honored person wealth and 
other objects of human cupidity. These emolu- 
ments, however, are not of the essence of honor, 
which can be had without them, and is not sel- 
dom present when these things are despised. 

Men spurred on by honor have brought great 
good to their fellows. Conversely, the patient 
earth has drunk the blood of her children be- 
cause some ruler has willed the extension of his 
misconceived field of honor. The wail of woe 
has risen to the sad stars because somebody 
wanted more honor. Whatever part economics 
has played in the drama of man’s inhumanity to 
man, there is no doubt that honor has often 
been a leading villain. 

Happily not all men have so misconstrued 
the nature of honor. There have been men who, 
like Cicero, have deemed that honor should in- 
spire noble deeds, that if we had to choose, it 
would be better to be good without fame than 
to be of good esteem without merit. Honor is 
sometimes identified with conscience. That, I 
believe, is what the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence meant by “their sacred honor.” 
I do not think that George Washington made 
any distinction between his honor and his con- 
science. In these remarks I am taking honor to 
signify the recognition of eminence real or 
imaginary, and the knowledge that such recog- 
nition is accorded. The eminence may be a 
good one, or a bad one to which the outward 
signs of honor have been erected. 

What is to be inferred from the fact that 
men throughout the ages, for weal or woe, have 
been so concerned about honor? Simply this, I 
think: honor is one of those things that put men 
in a special category among animals. Men have 
fought duels for honor, thereby risking death 
for an idea. Other pos Ae fight for food, for 
mates, for self-defense, but not for ideas. It is 
true to truism that honor has not always pro- 
duced bad effects. Good or bad, however, honor 
subjectively taken belongs to the realm of ideas. 
Thus understood it is an invisible, intangible 
entity existing only in the contemplation of the 
mind. Essentially, honor is unlike all the drives 
of our merely animal nature. Dr. du Noiiy dares 
the materialist to explain conscience. Let the 
materialist explain the history of honor if he can. 

Almost a century ago Tennyson, perplexed 
over the theories of his time, sent his challenge 
down the years: 


Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let science prove we are, and then 
What matters science unto men? 


Dr. du Noiiy’s Human Destiny is one proof 
that materialistic scientists have not successfully 
met Tennyson’s challenge. 


— P. J. Downine, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





English 
Literature and Citizenship 

Samuel Withers, of Scarsdale High School, 
reports in the March English Fournal that he 
recently found two seniors arguing about the 
value of studying Macbeth. One student said 
that the work was “impractical.” He said that 
would never help him to make money, improve 
his personality, or make him a better citizen. 

When the other boy turned to Mr. Withers, 
he replied, “I think you’re trying to argue an un- 
arguable point. If you are going to accept this 
definition of practicality, you haven’t a leg to 
stand on. Macbeth won’t make a better citizen 
of any one in this class.” 

Mr. Withers then told the boys that Macbeth 
made living more enjoyable for him, for he en- 
joyed not only /iving but thinking about living. 
That, in his opinion, is just what literature is 
—thinking about living. 

He concludes: ‘“‘Shakespeare, I told Ed, said 
certain things that I believe to be true and said 
them in the best language that I had ever seen 
them written in.” 

Like many an argument the question hinges 
on definitions. What do we mean by practical? 
What is personality? If Shakespeare gives us 
important truths about human nature, and does 
this better than any other writer, won’t earnest 
reflection on these truths affect our personality 
—or character? If our personality is affected, 
won’t this show in our behavior? Finally, what 
is citizenship but an aspect of behavior? 

We might also ask whether some people con- 
sider it practical to be good citizens? You, 
reader, can carry it on from here. 


As a Man Thinketh 

Mention of Macbeth suggests one element in 
the play that is sometimes overlooked. Usually 
a student’s attention is centered on Macbeth’s 
behavior and the picture of his steady disinte- 
gration. But we ought to go behind this and 
consider the steps by which he reached the con- 
dition where we find him in Act I. The witches, 
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who shadow forth his ambition, represent only 
a stage in what was a considerable process. 

Let us go back a few years. Macbeth is a 
man of intense ambition and an able warrior to 


boot. It is natural for him to think of having 
more power, even of being king some day. Yet 
as the latter possibility grows more remote, he 
allows himself to speculate on ways by which his 
hope can be realized. In time he comes to a 
point at which it would not be repugnant to him 
if he should “wrongly win.” A psychiatrist, of 
course, would explain this in terms of childhood 
frustrations. 





Anyway, Macbeth has lived so closely with 
these thoughts that he has come to confide them 
to his wife. He has even outlined a possible plan 
of action, just in case. Remember Lady Mac- 
beth’s cry: 

“What beast was’t, then, 
that made you break this enterprise to me?” 


On his way to Duncan’s chamber Macbeth 
has stirrings of prudence and common humanity. 
He realizes the enormity of the deed. But he 
has played with his evil fancies too often. They 
are a part of him. He has actually thought him- 
self to a point where resistance disappears when 
his wife taunts him. Outwardly Macbeth has a 
number of agreeable qualities. But inside he is 
nine-tenths a murderer before the dramatist 
opens the story. All that lacks is the opportu- 
nity to kill the king. Of course, Lady Macbeth, 
once aroused, is a demonic accomplice. Still, it 
was Macbeth who did the arousing. 

In other words, it is a big mistake for the 
student to think of Macbeth as pure of heart at 
that first meeting on the heath. 

Whatever one’s views, some insight into the 
psychology expressed or implied in Macbeth 
should contribute to sounder character, and 
therefore to better behavior. To that extent, 
the study of the play seems practical in the best 
sense of the word. 


Shaping Our Culture 

“Taken together . . . the agencies of mass 
communication . . . are probably the most 
powerful single influence . . . forming Ameri- 
can culture and American public opinion... . 
The new instruments at their disposal are mak- 
ing them more powerful all the time.” 

So writes Robert Hutchins in the foreword 
to A Free and Responsible Press, the report of a 
four-year study by the Commission on Freedom 
of the Press, of which he is chairman. The re- 





port, recently published by the University of 
Chicago Press, is also issued as a supplement to 
the April issue of Fortune. 

The Commision examines the ownership and 
policies of such mass media as newspapers, radio, 
motion pictures, magazines, and books. It 
asserts that the freedom of the press is in danger. 
The few who hold the reins are not providing a 
service equal to the needs of society. At times 
they engage in practices that society condemns. 
What is needed is a deeper sense of responsi- 
bility. Unless the press improves its attitude, 
says the Commission, society will have to regu- 
late it. 

If schools did a better job of educating the 
people, says President Hutchins, the press would 
feel more responsible for raising the level of cul- 
ture, and for supplying citizens with correct 
and full information about important matters. 


— Cuirton O. Pace, 
The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Modern Languages 
Hispania 
November, 1946 
This issue contains these interesting items: 
1. a list of realia for Spanish classes, prepared 
by Dr. Miller (Kansas State), 2. a description 
by Dorothy Penn (Mary Baldwin) of the cou- 
rageous fight for democratic ideals waged by 
La Prensa, one of Argentina’s two leading news- 
papers, and 3. a selective bibliography of Por- 


tuguese literature, by Melissa Cilley (Agnes 
Scott). 


Modern Language Fournal 
December, 1946 


The article, 4 List of Engineering Terms in 
Spanish and English, by Professors Nunn and 
Del Valle (Alabama), is of particular interest. 


Canadian Modern Language Review 
Winter, 1947 

L’Enseignement des Langues Modernes en 
Angleterre, by J. E. Travis, is a continuation of 
the article reported in the January BuLtetin. 
Mr. Travis describes in detail the methods of 
instruction used in the English secondary schools 
and recommends a varied presentation, begin- 
ning with a full development of the classroom 
vocabulary. He advocates the thorough learn- 
ing of a minimum vocabulary, a functional ap- 
proach to grammar study, dictation, memoriza- 
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tion, dramatization, group competition, games, 
songs, and the exclusive use of French in good 
classes after the first eg and deplores the 


tendency to exaggerate t 
exercises. 

Mr. Travis describes the School Certificate 
Examination administered to candidates for ad- 
mission to the English universities. Given to 
sixteen-year-old candidates, who have studied 
French four or five years, it consists of: 1. (a) 
a French-English prose translation passage, (b) 
a French-English verse translation passage, and 
(or) (c) a dialogue to be translated; 2. an Eng- 
lish-French prose composition passage; 3. an 
aural comprehension passage; 4. a free composi- 
tion; 5. a dictation; 6. an oral examination. In 
the last-named section, the candidate is asked to 
describe a picture, read aloud a self-chosen selec- 
tion, read aloud a passage chosen by the examiner, 
and carry on a conversation with the latter. 

Speaking of such visual and audible aids as 
the film, radio, and victrola, Mr. Travis empha- 
sizes the desirability of producing simple teach- 
ing films, accompanied by a manual. He reports 
that he always uses a victrola in his elementary 
classes and speaks highly of its value in teaching 
pronunciation and intonation, and—in the 
more advanced classes — in teaching songs and 
in developing comprehension and appreciation 
of anecdotes, playlets, and passages from literary 
masterpieces. 

The French-Canadian Novel Comes of Age, 
by F. C. A. Jeanneret (Toronto), is a tribute to 
two French-Canadian novels of recent publica- 
tion. One, Bonheur d’ Occasion, by Gabrielle 
Roy, depicts realistically —and in Duhamel 
fashion — the life of a modest family in the 
working-class district of Montreal. The other, 
Le Survenant, by Germaine Guévremont, is the 
story of the change effected in the life of an 
habitant family by the chance arrival of a new 
farm-hand. 

M. Jeanneret comments interestingly on the 
language used in the dialogue of each novel, 
both of which will be published in France 
shortly. He regards Bonheur d’ Occasion, “much 
less regional or local” than Le Survenant, “‘as 
one of the most significant literary productions 
of this decade” and one which “will be read the 
world over.” 


e importance of written 


The French Review 
January, 1947 
A Venture into a New Field at the University 
of Michigan, by Antoine J. Jobin (Michigan), is 
a description of the writer’s recently-organized 





course in French-Canadian literature. In speak- 
ing of the “Ecole de Québec” and of its successor, 
the “Ecole du Terroir,” the writer calls atten- 
tion to the “close integration of history with 
literature,” and to the consequent necessity of 

roviding considerable “historical and _ social 
Laahaunied” for an adequate understanding of 
such early writers as Crémazie, Fréchette, and 
Le May, and even of modern writers like Gouin, 
Choquette, and Desrosiers. The class responded 
very favorably to the poetry of Nelligan and 
Des Rochers and to the prose of Gabrielle Roy. 
In conclusion, the writer expresses the opinion 
“that intellectual contact with French Canada 
can be interesting and stimulating and will cer- 
tainly contribute toward a better understanding 
of our neighbor’s way of life, mental attitudes, 
and problems.” 

Impressions of France, 1946 is a series of ar- 
ticles by three visiting American teachers — 
Eleanor L. Michel (Meriden), Edward A. Jones 
(Morehouse), and Edmond A. Méras (Exeter). 
The first and third describe — more particularly 
— France’s Spartan endurance of German occu- 
pation and postwar hardships and her heroic 
efforts to restore her shattered economy, while 
the second is an account of the writer’s meeting 
in Paris with three native colonial delegates 
(representing Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Sén- 
égal) to the Assemblée Constituante. Two of 
the delegates in question are poets of promise. 
Their presence in French governmental circles 
furnishes an interesting sidelight on cultural de- 
velopment in the French colonies and on the 
broadening of French policy there. 

La Langue Frangaise sous l’ Occupation, by A 
Chambon (Consul de France a Boston), and 
The War and French Vocabulary, by J. E. Tucker 
(Wisconsin), furnish both heroic and amusing 
linguistic glimpses of French life in the 1940-44 
period. 





— ALEXANDER D. Gisson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 





Natural Science 
Physics and Mathematics 
I want to add a loud Amen to Sydney Fair- 
banks’ article in the February issue of the But- 


LETIN. His thesis has been dear to my heart for 
many years. 


At least one other general count can be added 
to his indictment. Very few students under- 


stand what they are doing when they solve 
They do it by formula or 


arithmetic problems. 
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by type form. Ask them the meaning and units 
of some intermediate step and they are floored. 
They have no feeling for units. Without com- 
punction they will add feet and pounds. But if 
you ask them what you get if you multiply feet 
per second by seconds they will answer, “You 
didn’t catch me that time. You can’t do it!” 

The basic trouble is that school mathematics 
is too much concerned with manipulation and 
not enough with meaning and application. The 
reason is partly lack of imagination, as Mr. Fair- 
banks points out, but it is also the pressure of 
competition. If we must teach first-year algebra 
in the eighth grade in order to keep up with the 
Joneses, then we will be hard put to do any more 
than cover the necessary manipulation, and that 
largely by rules. Mr. Fairbanks is right in say- 
ing that students will learn even the manipula- 
tion better by interesting applications, but few 
teachers will have the courage to “waste” a 
week or even a period in setting up the neces- 
sary background for a good physics application. 
Much the same is true in the higher grades 
under the pressure of the S.E.B. and C.E.E.B. 
exams. The French have one solution. As I re- 
member some examinations I saw a good many 
years ago, a large section of physics was 4 part 
of the mathematics requirement for college. 

For a number of years off and on I have been 
giving a course which I believe is one answer to 
this problem. I intend to write a full description 
of it during the leisure of summer, but at least 
a digest of it seems appropriate now to support 
Mr. Fairbanks. 

This eighth grade course is a combination of 
selected topics from physics with arithmetic and 
a little simple algebra. It is designed as arith- 
metic and is entered on the record card as math- 
ematics, but the children without exception re- 
fer to it as “science,” “experiments,” etc. The 
objectives include the usual basic list of tech- 
niques — decimal, per cent, denominate num- 
bers, etc. Any scientific or other topic which has 
a good mathematical content can be used to 
drill these. The scientific material is organized 
loosely into units which grow out of a basic 
problem. Every unit and every stage of a unit 
is introduced by an experiment, i.e. something 
to be measured. The experiment is calculated. 
A variant is measured and calculated. Then the 
teacher can assign a group of vicarious experi- 
ments (i.e. drill problems) closely keyed to the 
original. When interest flags, move on to another 
phase or another unit. The choice, order, and 
time spent on the units are immaterial — there 
is no “ground to be covered” in the science part. 





All the units contribute to almost all the objec- 
tives, but in varying degree. An inventory of 
skills will tell whether the next unit should em- 
phasize fractions or per cent. 

Although the real objective is arithmetic, the 
class pressure is on results of the experiment. 
The techniques are therefore put in their proper 
place as tools. This attitude takes care of most 
of the remedial problem — the children just 
naturally hurry up and learn the technique 
in order to get on with the main job. 

Roughly a third of the time is spent on de- 
veloping the physics principle and doing the 
measuring, two-thirds on what could strictly be 
called arithmetic. Of course we do not cover as 
many exercises as a conventional course but 
what of it? As Mr. Fairbanks says, we cover half 
as much but, I hope, do it twice as well. 


— Roswe .t C., Josepus, 


The Cambridge School, 
Weston, Mass. 





School Libraries 


For several years there has been a heavy out- 
pouring of writing on audio-visual materials, in- 
cluding arguments for or against their adminis- 
tration and housing by libraries. An article in 
the February, 1947 Wilson Library Bulletin 
called ‘Practical Aspects of Audio-Visual Serv- 
ices,” by Hoyt R. Galvin, is a good one and 
bears looking into. The author, who is the Di- 
rector of the Charlotte, N. C., Public Library, 
believes that “it is the business of libraries to 
provide and circulate all classes of materials used 
for recording and transmitting knowledge . 
that the film and other audio-visual materials 
are major vehicles for this purpose.”” He thinks 
that film messages will reach many people who 
seldom read books; that much reading done to- 
day is passive, whereas films, in general, have a 
dramatic appeal which awakens minds and may 
lead to action; that the potential audience for 
films is very great. Because a number of agen- 
cies other than libraries have been set up to 
handle audio-visual services already, Mr. Galvin 
urges that libraries move fast to make certain 
that they take over what is really their obliga- 
tion as well as opportunity. 

He goes on to describe the various kinds of 
motion picture film available; to tell something 
about projectors; to give a good bit of informa- 
tion about slides and film-strips; and to bring 
out the relative importance of recordings. Thus, 
excluding FM radio broadcasting, he covers con- 
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cisely the principal audio-visual aids that li- 
braries might use. 

The lending of films and projection equip- 
ment really poses no special problems, accord- 
ing to Mr. Galvin, who has found through five 
years of experience at Charlotte that such ma- 
terials are handled with as few difficulties as are 
books. 

Nor does Mr. Galvin foresee any particular 
difficulties in the selection of films for purchase 
since there are available several fine aids, among 
them being the “Educational Films Guide,” an 
H. W. Wilson publication, and the “Educator’s 
Guide to Free Films,” published by Educator’s 
Progress Service in Randolph, Wisconsin. 

All in all the article is succinct, non-technical, 
and enthusiastic, and should encourage more 
libraries to furnish audio-visual services. 





Because of the emphasis upon films, film 
strips, and slides in current library literature, 
those’ older visual aids, namely flat pictures, 
charts, posters, and maps, which are actually an 
essential part of any audio-visual service, are 
apt to be overlooked. Of considerable help in 
bringing these somewhat neglected items to the 
fore is a group of reviews entitled ‘““The Library’s 
Picture Collection,” which occupies all but four 
pages of the October, 1946 issue of the Suéd- 
scription Books Bulletin (an A.L.A. publication). 
The work of “The Subcommittee Evaluating 
Free and Inexpensive Materials,”’ these reviews, 
although not all-inclusive, are nevertheless rather 
comprehensive, including most of the worth 
while, usually available materials that would be 
of use in libraries. Sets of pictures such as 
“Compton’s Picture Library,” ‘Great Pictures 
Everyone Should Know,” “Life in Other Lands 
Library,” to mention a few, are described fully, 
with all pertinent information given. Also con- 
sidered are “Museums and Art Dealers as Pic- 
ture Sources,” and “‘Picture Services of Associa- 
tions, Societies, and Government Agencies.” 
The last section of the report is devoted to 
“Charts and Posters,” and under that heading we 
find: “Air Age Education Research Wall 
Charts”; posters of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation; pictures and charts of the Denoyer- 





Geppert Company, plus the output from several 
other companies in this field. 

Any school library which does not now pos- 
sess an adequate collection of these materials, or 
which would like to improve the quality of its 
holdings, could profit much from a careful peru- 
sal of this up-to-date, detailed, and evaluated 
list of materials and sources. 





“Recipe for a School Librarian,” by Neil C. 
Van Deusen,! also in the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin for February, 1947, is another article in the 
growing stream of those that have come out in 
recent months in favor of considering the stock- 
in-trade of libraries as including much more 
than books. Indeed Mr. Van Deusen feels that 
librarians are substantially teachers whose sub- 
ject matter “is communication in its broadest 
aspects.” He therefore advocates that librarians 
should handle “‘printed materials, pictures, films, 
records, models of any or all objects from plane- 
taria to internal combustion engines, anything 
which may convey an idea or information to any 
of our clientele.” Also the job of the librarian 
“is to see that communication takes place, not 
just reading or a higher circulation.” 

He recommends that librarians study the 
methods of teachers, who are also ‘““ccommunica- 
tion experts,” and that they reciprocate. Com- 
munication between teachers and librarians, 
necessary for the good of both, and for the ad- 
vancement of education, will be furthered, ac- 
cording to the author, if they attend the con- 
ventions, lectures, and discussions held by each 
other, and write for publication in each other’s 
periodicals. 

If school librarianship is to accomplish a 
great deal educationally, Mr. Van Deusen be- 
lieves it necessary that librarians really work at 
solving their problems instead of just talking 
them over, and that even though library schools 
furnish many leaders in such research, it will 
take the co-operative efforts of all librarians to 
succeed. 

— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


1 Director, Department of Library Education, State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 
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